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CEREMONIOUS TEA- DRINKING. 


While Miss Bickersteth was in Japan she 
witnessed ‘‘in full perfection,”’ as she says, the 
O Cha No Yu, or ‘ceremonial tea-drinking.” 
This elaborate and highly characteristic ceremony 
is said to be rapidly falling into disuse in the 
atmosphere of modern innovation, but is still 
reckoned part of the necessary education of people 
in good society. Under ordinary circumstances 
absolute silence is enforced, but on the present 
occasion the English visitors were favored with 
explanations, and so could follow the proceedings 
understandingly. 


Our host and his attractive wife and children 
lived in a quiet part of the great city, and the 
paper walls of their pretty house were drawn aside 
that afternoon to admit the soft summer air from 
the quaint garden. We, as the English visitors, 
were ushered into the ‘foreign room,”’ with an 
orthodox round table and chairs, but the screens 
between it and the next room had been pushed 
aside, and so without causing any disturbance we 
could comfortably watch every gesture of the 
Japanese hostess and her four guests. 

The ceremony, to put it shortly, consisted in the 
preparation of a ‘single cup of tea, but when it is 
added that nearly two hours were required to 
bring about this great result, some idea will be 
formed of the innumerable details involved. 

First, as to the guests. The number of their 
bows in entering or in sitting down, or in passing 
the cup, or in acknowledging any little act of the 
hostess, were truly astonishing; yet each was 
prescribed by rule. 

The hostess, on her side, followed an equally 
strict etiquette; and in the number of steps she 
took in approaching the little stove where the 
precious liquid was to be brewed; in the quantity 
and arrangement of the pieces of charcoal she 
used on it; and in the various motions needed to 


brush suitably the kettle and tongs, and lay down | 


the spoons, and so forth, she never failed in the 
smallest particular, nor abated one iota of the 
absolute absence of hurry and the tedium of 
detail so necessary to a perfect observance of the 
‘*tea ceremony.” 

Four distinct stages were observed: the arrival 
of the guests and preparation of the stove; the 
making of the tea; the partaking of it by the 
guests; and the admiration by the guests of each 
implement which, as our host remarked, had 
“contributed to so delightful a feast.’ 

The room was empty, except for the stove and 
a tiny table a few inches high. The kettle was 
boiled with much solemnity, but at the critical 
moment its contents were diluted with several 
spoonfuls of cold water! 

One cup sufficed for the four guests, and each, 
ashe or she received it, twisted it three times and 
took a prescribed number of sips. A different 
motion was employed in passing it from a man to 
@ woman, and vice versa, and deep bows and 
prostrations filled up every interval in the enter- 
tainment. 

Our wonder grew, and it is to be hoped our 
patience deepened, as the ceremony proceeded. 
Our kind host explained chat it had been founded 
by Hideyoshi, one of the most famous generals of 
Japan. Ina time when men’s minds were greatly 
agitated he devised the O Cha No Yu, and ordered 
its observance in strict silence before every meeting 
of his officers, to calm their spirits and prevent 
undue haste in any important decision. 


* 
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POOR MAN. 


The Boston Herald says that two women, while 
at luncheon in a restaurant, were discussing the 
matter of waiter’s tips. One of them declared that 
the practice of feeing such people was all wrong. 


“They have their regular wages,’’ she said, 
“and why should customers pay them for doing 
only what they are hired to do?” 

“IT wonder how much their tips amount to,” 
said the other. ‘I’ve a good mind to ask.” 

“I say, John,”’ she continued, turning to the 
young colored man who had brought them their 
tea and toast, “how much do you men get a day 
in fees ?”’ 

The answer came at once: 

*‘See that boy over there? Well, he makes a 
pile. He has luck, he has. Always gets big fees. 
He gets men to his table. I never has no luck. I 
always has women.” 





* 
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IRISH WIT. 


The Providence Journal reports an old resident 
of that city as telling a characteristic story of 
Irish humor : 


He was standing in Market Square when four 
Irishmen came up, and one of them asked the 
distance to Pawtucket. 

‘‘About four miles,’’ was the answer. 

“Well, faith,’ said Pat to his three tired 
companions, in a tone of mock encouragement, 
“that’s not bad at all—only a mile apiece for us.”’ 

“Whom do you want to see in Pawtucket?’ 
asked the gentleman to whom he had spoken. 

‘““Why,’’ was the instant reply, ‘‘I want to see 
myself there the most of anybody ” 
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MYSTERIOUS COINCIDENCES. 


A disposition to inquire into the causes of things 
is a hopeful trait in a child, even though the 
questions be sometimes a little preposterous. 


Johnny had been studying his geography lesson, 
according to Harper's Bazar, and as he shut the 
book he remarked in a puzzled tone : 

“There’s one curious thing about discovering 
places. Take Bermuda, now. It was discovered 
by a man named Bermudez. What beats me is 
how men so often stumble on places with names 
just like their own.” 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Eight Chapters.—Chapter II. 


Weber's Entanglements. 


Midnight sounded from the city belfries before 
Weber Lockridge finally got away from Ray 
Vancey and ran up Common Street to Grand- 
mother Grier’s gate. 

How much had happened to him in the mean- 
while—the excitement of finding himself, almost 
against his will, and for the first time in his life, 
inside a theatre; the terrible tragedy of ‘‘Richard 
11l.” played with electric energy by the elder 
Booth; then the farce, and the supper afterward, 
when Ray unfolded to him his scheme for getting 
money ! 

Weber had been troubled through it all by 
uneasy thoughts of his aunt and grandmother 
sitting up for him; and another 
thing had left its sting. He had 
been seen by Mr. Gove, the lead- 
ing member of his firm, and his 
daughter Luella, at the play. 

The boy was tiptoeing breath- 
lessly into the yard, when Jane 
stepped out from under the little 
porch and raised a warning finger 
to her lips. 

“QO Weber!” 
‘where have you 
make a noise!” 

“Why, what’s up?” he replied. 

“I didn’t get home so soon as I 
expected; but I don’t see what 
great harm there is in that.” 

“But you never told anybody 
you were going to be out; and 
what could they think ?”” 

“That comes of my being so steady in my 
habits. If I stayed out nights, as some fellows 
do, nobody would mind it. Are they up?” 

“No; I finally got them to bed, with the prom- 
ise that I would sit up; but not till I had walked 
the streets for dn hour hunting for you.” 

‘“‘That’s foolish! how could you know where to 
look ?”” 

“TI didn’t know,” she said; “‘though I thought 
Mr. Gove’s folks might have seen you, as you 
sometimes go around there for a book.” 

“‘You’ve been there!’’ Weber exclaimed. 

‘*Yes—the last thing. It was ten o'clock then,” 
Jane replied. ‘I found Mrs. Gove sitting up for 
Mr. Gove and Luella, who were out; and she was 
as surprised as she could be, when I told her you 
had gone off without letting any of us know.” 

“You've made a pretty mess of it!’ said Weber. 
“Why can’t women-folks be sensible and mind 
their own business ?”” 

“You ought not to say that,’’ Jane replied, with 
grief in her voice. “If you only knew how much 
their very love for you has made them suffer!’ 

‘Well, I guess I can take care of myself a little 
while, if I am out after dark,”’ he muttered. Yet 
he felt at once how ungrateful he was, not only to 
Grandma Grier and Aunt Mary, but also to this 
faithful girl who had walked the lonely streets in 
search of him, and sat up so patiently awaiting 
his return. 

“I saw Mr. Gove and Luella at the theatre,” he 
exclaimed. “I had no more idea of going than 
you had, when I left the gate. A Brookford man 
brought me a letter from my mother, and I 
thought I would walk a little piece with him, to 
talk over the news from home; and when we got 
to the theatre, he made me go in. As it was to 
see Booth in one of Shakespeare’s plays, I was 
sure mother would be willing.” 

“I knew you would have some good excuse,” 
said Jane, with ready forgiveness and sympathy. 
‘But come in, and get to bed as quietly as you 
can.”’ 

“Is that Weber ?”’ called out a trembling voice 
from a distant chamber, as he was passing through 
the entry. 

“It’s Weber; and he’s all right,” Jane answered, 
cheerily. ‘He is dreadfully sorry you have wor- 
ried about him, but he isn’t to blame.” 

“That’s better than if 1 had spoken for myself,” 
thought Weber, as he shut himself in his room 
with a lighted candle. He tried to think, with 
her, that he wasn’t “to blame.” Yet he knew 
very well that Ray ought not to have taken him 
to the theatre without the knowledge of his 
friends, and that he should not have allowed him- 
self to be persuaded. Then the supper afterward! 


she 
been ? 


whispered, 
Don’t 








‘Well, it’s the first and only time. And as for 
that other thing, to get money—I don’t suppose I 
shall ever hear from it again; and if I do, I won't 
listen to it!’ 

Trying to console himself with reflections such | 
as these, he blew out his light and went to bed. | 

It was Weber’s duty to open the store in the | 
morning and have the sweeping and dusting done 
before either of the partners appeared. But next 
morning he overslept and was late, notwithstanding 


| the fact that he did not wait to eat his breakfast, | 


but snatched a roll from the table, and rushed out | 
of the gate and down the street in a fury which 
might have done credit to Booth as Richard in his | 
last act, the night before. 
“OVERHOME & GOVE.” That was the} 
sign above the door of the warehouse on Long | 
Wharf; while higher up on the building a much 
more ancient-looking board bore the inscription : | 
“JOHN OVERHOME: 1780.” 
This was the name of the pioneer merchant who | 


' 


“Birdsey struck an 


had started the business of the house on the spot, 
at that early date. He had been succeeded by his 
son, the present head of the firm; who in the 
course of time had taken Otis Gove into partner- 
ship. Mr. Gove had begun there as errand-boy, 
as Weber was beginning now; and he had worked 
his way up by degrees, until he was now the 
practical head of the business, in the second Mr. 
Overhome’s declining years. Another partner 
was Mr. Towne, who had also served his appren- 
ticeship in the house. 

Nelson Birdsey had been the last boy-of-all- 
work before Weber’s arrival, on which occasion 
he had been promoted to the next higher position. 
Having been “‘bossed,’’ as he termed it, for three 
years, he was now happy in having somebody to 
‘sboss”’ in his turn. He never missed a chance to 
use his authority over Weber—who gave him a 
good opportunity on the morning after his visit to 
the theatre. 

Flushed and sweaty, with his cap on the back 
of his head and the lapels of his coat flying out 
from his breast like wings, Weber came hurrying 
to the wharf to find Master Birdsey there already, 
standing before the still unopened door. 

Birdsey had been stepping impatiently back 
and forth while waiting for the delinquent, at 
whose approach he struck an attitude, folded his 
arms and assumed about as much severe dignity 
as could well be crammed into a lad of eighteen, 
with a circumflex nose and legs too short for his 
body. 

*“‘Been here long?’’ Weber said, with the scant 
breath that was left to him. ‘I’m a—little—late 
this morning,” he gasped out, as he applied the 
key to the door with trembling hands. 

««Been here long!’”’ Birdsey echoed, sarcasti- 
cally. ‘*‘A little late!’ Glad you mentioned it, 
for perhaps I shouldn’t know!” 

“It’s the first time,” said Weber; ‘‘and I hope | 
you won’t make a fuss. I'll have everything all | 
right in a few minutes, if you'll just help a little.”’ 
“I! help you!’’ cried Birdsey, with his nose in 








the air, the circumflex tending to an acute accent. | 


“If that aint cool! 
have come in, without my knowing it. 
guess the harbor is frozen over!”’ 


A cargo of cucumbers must 
Or I 


“I suppose you never were late in your life!”’ | 


Weber retorted, hastening to take down the 


window-shutters, after opening the doors in front | 


and rear, and letting a salt breeze through from 
the docks, where the bright waves were dancing. 





«You can tell Mr. Gove, if you want to. I don't 
care.” 

“Yes, you do care, too,” said Birdsey, changing 
his coat for the morning’s work. ‘Now, look 
here, Weber Lockridge. You've complained to Mr. 
Gove more than once of my ordering you around; 
now why shouldn't I get even with you ?”’ 

“All right,’"’ Weber replied. But noticing that 
Birdsey’s manner was somewhat more concilia- 
tory, he added, ‘‘You may order me around as 
much as you like, if you'll only help me get 
things to rights a little.” 






Attitude.” 


“And you won't tell me to ‘go to grass’ next | 
time I ask you to brush my boots?” Birdsey | 
asked. 

“T'll brush a shipload of boots for you!” 
exclaimed Weber. 

He knew he was buying the other’s indulgence 
ata dear rate, but at the moment anything seemed 
better than to have Mr. Gove come in and learn 
that he had been three-quarters of an hour 
behind time. 

With some help from Birdsey, and the assistance | 
of the salt-water breeze which came in at one door | 
and carried the dust out at the other, he had the | 
place in presentable condition—by the time Mr. | 
Gove arrived. 

Weber dreaded to be questioned by him, and | 


| **He isn’t conceited, nor anything, is he ?’ 


sunset light and the cool breeze which blew across 
the Common. 

“Did you wish to see papa ?”’ 

“Not particularly; I bringing back a 
book,’’ replied Weber. Feeling that his sheepish- 
ness in turning up to the steps and then passing 
on required explanations, he added : 

“It’s so pleasant on the Common, I thought I 
would stroll on a little, and stop when I came 
back.”’ 

“It’s pleasant up here,’’ said a musical voice— 
that of Luella, the oldest girl, aged seventeen. It 
was she who had gone with her father to see 
Booth the night before, and discovered Weber 
with Vancey in the pit of the Federal Street 
Theatre. She was pretty and proud, and the boy 
admired her intensely at a humble distance. 

The words thrilled him with joyful surprise; for 
they seemed not only to invite him up, but to 
imply tbat he had not forfeited her good-will. 
Her smiles were rather capricious; she could treat 
him with sweet friendliness one day, and with cold 
reserve the next. 

As he mounted the steps, she ran down to 
the door to let him in. It was one of Maria 
Edgeworth’s stories which he had brought back. 
She carried a lamp into the parlor, to help him 
select another. 

‘*Here’s ‘Manceuvring,’*’ she said, taking 

down a small, handsomely bound volume 
from the shelves; ‘‘one of the best, 
I think. Or will you take Baxter's 
‘Saints’ Rest’? Papa says after I 
have read a story my next book 
must be something more serious and 
instructive.”* 

“I rather think I'll take ‘Manceu- 
vring,’ since like it,”’ said 
Weber, charmed but embarrassed, 
with her brilliant eyes upon him. 
“But some time I’m going to read 
Shakespeare."” Encouraged by her 
smile, he asked, ‘‘How did you like 
the play last night?” 

“Too terrible!’ she exclaimed, 
with a pretty shrug. “Papa says 
Shakespeare is famous for showing 
all sides of a character, the good as 
well as the bad. But do you believe 
there was ever such a man as 
his Richard III.? So cruel and 
wicked, without one redeeming 
trait? I didn’t expect to see you 
there.”’ 

“Nor I to be there,’’ Weber replied ; 

the ice broken, he plunged into his explanation. 

She had some questions to ask about Ray 
Vancey, who seemed to have piqued her curiosity. 
* with a 


was 


you 


laugh. 

“Oh, he thinks pretty well of himself, as he has 
a right to,’’ said Weber. 

‘I didn’t like him!"’ she exclaimed, with a look 
of disdain. 

‘He did like you ; he said he hadn't seen such a 
pair of eyes for a long while,” laughed Weber. 

‘‘Nonsense!"’ she replied. ‘‘That doesn’t make 
me think any better of him. Papa was surprised 
to see you there.” 

‘What did he say ?”’ 

‘Not much; only that he hoped you were not 


perhaps reprimanded for his theatre-going ; but he going the way Thomas Burchard went. He was 
had rehearsed his excuses to himself so many | in the store, and might have done well; but he got 
times that he was at last disappointed in having | into the habit of going to theatres and being out 


| the door, and he might have gone away again | 


no occasion to use them. Mr. Gove looked | 
somewhat sterner than usual, the boy thought, | 
but he maintained a grave silence regarding the 
night’s escapade. 

“He is waiting to see if I will speak to him 
about it,’’ was Weber's conclusion. ‘That's 
what I ought to do.”’ But if he approached with 
that purpose, the forbidding look he saw, or 
fancied he saw, on the bald and noble brow of the 
leading partner, kept him dumb. Besides, it 
wasn’t easy to speak to Mr. Gove upon any 
matter but business, during business hours. 

Weber was tired and low-spirited enough at 
night to go to bed early and sleep. Still, so 
anxious was he to set himself right with the Gove | 
family that in the evening he went around to the | 
house on Tremont Street, with the pretence of | 
exchanging a borrowed book. 


His heart failed him, however, as he approached 





without striking the knocker if some one had not | 
spoken to him from the balcony above. 

It was one of the younger children who were 
sitting there with their mother, enjoying the 





nights, so that he neglected his business and had 
to be discharged. We were still more surprised 
when we came home and heard that the girl from 
your house had been here to inquire about you. 
But mamma was sure you would have some good 
excuse.” ° 

This encouraged Weber to go up and speak 
to Mrs. Gove oy the balcony, and repeat his 
explanations to her. He was careful not to tell 
what time it was when he finally reached home, 
and said nothing of his having stayed to see the 
afterpiece and gone to a restaurant; while he 
dwelt upon the fact of Vancey’s being well known 
to his mother, from whom he had brought a 
letter. 

Yet in that very letter she had written: 

“Ray is a very promising young man, as we all 
know. But I fear he is getting to have notions 
unsuitable for a person in his position. And 
though I should be disappointed if you do not see 
him when he goes to Boston, I hope he will not 
make you think you ought to dress as well as he 
does, and have as much money to spend.” 

Remembering this, Mrs. Gove's reply made 


' 
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him wince: ‘I am glad to hear that your mother 
approves of him; for I should have my doubts 
about a young man who could carry you off to 
the theatre and keep you out so late, without the 
knowledge of your friends at home.” 

The balcony was narrow, but windows opening 
to the floor gave ample space, partly within and 
partly without the room, for the little group 
gathered there to enjoy the September evening. 
Weber thought it the most delightful place in the 
world, with Luella by his side, Mrs. Gove treating 
him almost as if he were her own son, and the 
verdant Common rolling away in front. 

‘‘How lucky I am to have such a place to go to, 
and such friends!’’ he said to himself, on his way 
home. ‘And to think Mr. Gove was once a poor 
boy in that very store where I am now! Why, 
I’m better off than he was, for theré’s my two-acre 
lot in Brookford when I get to be twenty-one. 
Maybe if I stick to business I can build a nice 
house on it, when I get to be a man,—a home for 
my mother and my sisters, if they need me. Slow 
and sure is the best way. I won’t think of Ray 
Vancey’s scheme any more.” 

This good resolution was weakened by the 
discovery, not long after, that Nelson Birdsey had 
trading interests apart from those of his employers. 
He was beginning to send small ventures, on his 
own account, to Philadelphia and other places; 
not to gain spending-money, indeed, for Birdsey 
never spent a penny, if he could help it, but to 
build up a little business of his own. 

There would have been no great harm in this 
if he could have done it openly. But it was a 
principle with Overhome & Gove that those em- 
ployed by their house should give it their entire 
service. 

“If you have outside speculations,” Mr. Gove 
used to say to his clerks, “you will soon be 
thinking more of those than of the duties you 
engaged to perform when you came to work 
for us.” © 

So Birdsey carried on his barter privately. To 
do this, the connivance of some other employé 
seemed necessary ; which was the cause of Weber 
being admitted to his confidence. 

Thus the boy found that in buying Birdsey’s 
silence, that morning when he was late, he had 
placed himself under obligations to do something 
more than brushing that gentleman’s shoes. To 
bend one’s back to a menial task may involve no 
loss of character. To stoop ever so little from 
uprightness of conduct is the real degradation. 

To engage him still more strongly in his interests, 
Birdsey offered to show him how he too could 
make some profitable exchanges. But these re- 
quired an outlay. And, besides, it seemed a slow 
way of making gains compared with the brilliant 
chances promised by Ray’s scheme. 

When Ray first unfolded it to him, under a 
pledge of secrecy, Weber had listened with doubt 
and astonishment. If not exactly dishonest, it 
was a method which an old-fashioned community 
like Brookford would have deemed disreputable, 
and it would certainly have cost Vancey his 
position, if it had come to the knowledge of the 
bank. 

That he should have talked of it at all to a boy 
like Weber, seems surprising enough. Ray was 
really one of the best-natured fellows going,— 
generous to a fault, as the saying is,—and he no 
doubt wished to put his young friend in a way 
of doing a good thing for himself. Then there 
was the interest he naturally felt in seeing an 
exciting game go on. 

The easy assurance with which he referred to 
his own experience in so questionable a business 
bewildered the boy at first; but it soon became a 
common topic, whenever they met. Weber had 
always looked up to Vancey, whose smartness 
passed for ability, and whose carelessness of 
consequences took the place of courage; and the 
intimacy of so dashing a youth could not fail to 
flatter one so much his junior. 

One evening, early in the following spring, Ray 
brought him a ietter from his mother, and talked 
over the Brookford news with him, while they 
looked about the garden and the old barn; in the 
seclusion of which he said : 

“Have you thought anything more about —?”’ 
ending his sentence with a twitching lip. 

To which Weber replied, in a low voice, and 
with a furtive look toward the house: 

“I have been told that lotteries are against the 


law.” 
(To be continued.) 
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BISMARCK. 


A portrait-painter’s work acquaints him with 
strange contrasts. Mr. Healy, having painted the 
portraits of Thiers and Gambetta, went to Berlin 
to paint the portrait of their terrible adversary, 
Bismarck. The painter, fresh from Thiers, “the 
liberator of the territory,’’ and Gambetta, ‘the 
dictator,’’ felt a curious sensation as he saw before 
him as a sitter the man who had humiliated 
France. 

Bismarck was exceedingly kind to the artist, 
who lived with the chancellor and his family, ate 
at their table and heard their familiar talk. 

“It seemed hard to imagine,” writes Mr. Healy 
in his ‘ Reminiscences,” ‘that this excellent 
husband and father, this man who seemed cut out 
to be a country gentleman, to hunt and live a 
jolly, careless life, should be the Bismarck whose 
name evoked such bloody and cruel memories.” 

Great men are apt to think that they would 
have done much better in other positions than 








those they have made for themselves. Bismarck 
is not exempted from this malady of greatness. 

“Ah! Mr. Healy,” said he on one occasion, “I 
was born with a kind heart, well-disposed toward 
others; but men have made me hard. Instead of 
being chancellor 1 ought to have been Pope of 
Rome.”’ 


“ 
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MISS DEBBY’S MAIL. 


The long-expected Letter.— A pretty Device to comfort a 
* Shut-in.”” 











“Ig there any letter for me, Mr. Bodge ?” 

‘No, ma’am, there aint.’”’ The postmaster 
spoke good-humoredly from behind his news- 
paper. 

‘‘Are you real sure? You aint looked to see, 
and maybe it might have slipped out somewhere. 
And maybe the writing wasn’t plain.” 

The eager old face at the little window waited 
patiently, but there was no response from behind 
the paper. A minute or two went by. 

“I suppose you wouldn’t care to look just once, 
Mr. Bodge? I made certain I’d have a letter 
to-day.” 

The newspaper gradually descended, and the 
postmaster’s round, red face rose over it. A 
preoccupied expression lingered on his face, and a 
little wrinkle of impatience was forming between 
the pleasant eyes. 

‘I’m sorry to trouble you, Mr. Bodge. I guess 
you better not trouble to look. *Twon’t do any 
good, most likely.’’ The patient face turned from 
the window, and the slight, stooping figure shuffled 
away. 

Two or three men were lounging about the 
stove. This little episode interrupted their listless 
talking for a moment, and then it drifted on again 
in the same lazy channel. 

“Good morning, Miss Debby !’’ one of the men 
said, politely, as the little old lady walked slowly 
toward the door. ‘Sorry you failed of getting 
your letter to-day. Uncle Sam'll have to be 
talked to.” He winked obliquely across at the 
limp man on the cracker-barrel, who winked back 
appreciatively. 

Elsie MacDonald saw the winks, and her own 
black eyes flashed indignantly. She had just come 
in for her mail, and was standing aside for Miss 
Debby to pass. She looked up into the wrinkled, 
‘queer’ face pityingly. 

Miss Debby was ‘‘queer.” “ That was what 
people called her, and that was what the winks 
meant. Her daily trips to the post-office after 
letters that never came had been a subject of jest 
among the loungers for many months, until it was 
getting a little stale now. 

It was rumored that there had been letters for 
Miss Debby once—a long while ago, before all 
her friends had died and left her, a poor little 
stranded wreck, in the town’s poorhouse. A 
great sorrow had snapped some of the frail threads 
that held her mind jin poise, and thereafter queer 
vagaries had taken possession of it. One of them 
was this daily expectation of a letter. 

The postmaster kindly humored it, and rarely 
failed to answer her eager inquiries with patient 
good humor. To-day he felt a little ashamed of 
his indifference, and wished he had made a special 
search to please poor Miss Debby. 

“It don’t take long, and it satisfies the poor 
creature,” he muttered, as he rose to look for 
Elsie’s letters. A sudden whim seized him. He 
caught up an envelope, rapidly addressed it, and 
crowded a printed circular into it. 

“You going right home, Elsie?” he inquired. 
“If so, I wish you’d take this along to Miss 
Debby. Maybe it'll please her. You'll overtake 
her all right. She’s a dreadful slow walker—I 
don’t believe she’s going to live a great while, she 
looks so slim.” 

Elsie took the envelope and ran briskly away. 
She had her own doubts about its pleasing Miss 
Debby. 

‘‘Why, there isn’t any stamp on it, even!’ she 
said, turning it over in her hand. “I’m going 
back and get one.”’ 

Mr. Bodge laughed at her, but Elsie was rather 
surprised that he wouldn’t let her pay for the 
stamp. Miss Debby was walking very slowly 
and wearily when Elsie overtook her and put 
the letter in her hand. 

“There!” she panted. ‘There is a letter for 
you, after all, Miss Deborah. Aint that nice? I 
guess it’s a printed one, but printed letters are 
nicer’n not any.” Elsie laughed assuringly, and 
ran on. Miss Debby’s face lighted up wonder- 
fully. She looked at the letter through shining 
eyes, patting it softly between her hands. 





“It’s a nice, fat one!’ she murmured. ‘It’s 
got a stamp on, too.” She noticed that it was 
unsealed. ‘‘Why,’’ she said, “they forgot to stick 
it. I wish they hadn’t forgot to stick it!” 

She sat down on a stone and held the poor little 
letter on her knee, trotting it gently up and down 
as if it were a baby. 

“I wish they’d thought to stick it!” she kept 
saying, plaintively. ‘But I’m dreadfully glad 
there’s a stamp on.” 

Its being a one-cent stamp did not trouble her 
at all, or even the printed, unpersonal character 
of the contents, though she would not allow her- 
self to examine them at first. ‘I aint going to 
open it the same as if ’twasn’t only a book. I 
aint going to open it till it’s stuck.” 

She sat looking down at it for a long time; then 
slowly through her bewildered brain travelled the 
idea that was to redeem the letter in her sight. It 
would never have occurred to any one else, and it 
did not really ‘‘occur’’ to Miss Debby. It came 
only after a long and painful process of thinking. 
She lifted the letter to her lips and sealed it. 

“There !”’ she said, with a sigh of relief. ‘It’s 
stuck now, anyway. I'll cut it open an’ read it 
when I get there.” 

Miss Debby always spoke of the poorhouse as 
“there.”’ She never called it home. 

The other “town boarders,’’ as they were called, 
were kind to Miss Debby in their way, and the 
matron was kind in her way, but their ways were 
not Miss Debby’s, and it was a lonely, desolate 
life she lived from day to day. No one seemed to 
think that, even if she were ‘“‘queer,’’ she would 
like to be treated as if she were not queer. She 
was almost as frail in body as in mind, and her 
small strength was slowly failing her. 


‘“mail.’”” That was her great object in life, and 
she hoarded all her strength for that. And now, 
with this letter in her hand, it seemed more impor- 
tant than ever that she should be able to go to the 
post-office regularly; for other letters would, of 
course, follow this one. 

Elsie MacDonald’s way lay on past the town- 
farm, through a beautiful little stretch of woods, 
and up to a big white house under spreading elm- 
trees. Warm and tired with her walk, she threw 
herself into the hammock on the veranda. Aunt 
Meg sat in her rocking-chair, reading. 

“Any letters, dear?’’ she said, smiling over at 
the flushed little face. 

“No, ma’am, not one; but Miss Deborah had 
one,”’ Elsie said. 

“Miss Deborah?’ Aunt Meg looked puzzled 
for a minute. “Ob yes, you mean queer Miss 
Debby at the farm. Did the poor soul really get 
a letter at last? I didn’t suppose she had a friend 
in the world to write one to her.” 

‘Well, she hasn’t, aunty. Nobody wrote to 


to please her—but I’m afraid it didn’t. I felt real 
ashamed to give it to her.” Elsie rocked back 
and forth and fanned herself with her hat. ‘I’m 
thankful I went back and got a stamp, anyhow,” 
she added. 

Elsie’s heart was big and. warm. She had 





| known all about poor Miss Debby ‘‘for ages,”’ as 


“What is it, Miss Deborah?” 


she expressed it, but the pitifulness of her case 
had never appealed to her as it did to-day. It 
seemed cruel that she should go on expecting her 
letters day after day, to be disappointed always. 

“Aunty!’’ Elsie sat up straight in the ham- 
mock. ‘Why doesn’t somebody write to Miss 
Deborah now and then ?”’ 

Aunt Meg smiled and read on a page or two. 
Then she looked over her book at Elsie. ““Why 
don’t you ?” she asked. 





‘Well, L.guess I will,’’ Elsie answered gravely. 


She lived in terror of being unable to go for her | 


her. It was just a circular Mr. Bodge sent her, | 











Aunt Meg rose and stretched her arms above 
her head. It was cool and shady on the piazza. 
The air was full of the buzzing of bees among the 
honeysuckle vines and the sweet twittering of 
birds. Elsie had never thought before of com- 
paring her home with Miss Debby’s. She looked 
at the beauty and coziness all about her, and felt 
guilty. 

Aunt Meg crossed over and looked down at her 
with a whimsical light in her eyes. 

**You thought of being a missionary, you know, 
dear. You might begin with home missions.” 
The dinner-bell. rang, and they went in together. 

One day, a week or two later, Elsie was walking 
slowly past the poorhouse. She was not thinking 
about Miss Debby; to tell the truth, she had 
forgotten all about the little talk with Aunt Meg, 
and the half-promise she had made herself to write 
the poor little old lady a letter. Girls’ memories 
are sometimes short, especially in the summer 
play-time, when life seems a delicious jumble of 
pleasant doings and idling. 

The summer was slipping away and Elsie sighed 
a little as she remembered it. 

Now she spied a little bunch of purple asters by 
the roadside with a golden dot of St.-John’s-wort 
a little way on ahead. When she went to get it, 
she saw Miss Debby, sitting under a silver poplar- 
tree near by. The shining leaves fluttered over 
her head, gently gossiping together. 

Elsie noticed at once that Miss Debby had been 
crying, and a strong pity came into her heart. 
She could not bear to go back and leave the poor 
woman. But she was half afraid Miss Debby 
might not like to be noticed, with her old face 
twisted and reddened with grief. But Miss Debby 
had already seen the girl. 

“T’ve given out! I’ve given out!” she moaned. 
Her hand was at her side, and she breathed hard. 
“T can’t get there anyway at all, and I’ve kept 
a-tryin’. Something catches me in my side, and 
I’m obleeged to sit down. I don’t know what I 
shall do.”” She seemed to be talking to herself. 

‘““What is it, Miss Deborah?’ Elsie asked, 
gently. ‘Can’t I do it for you? Where do you 
want to go?” 

Miss Debby looked at her wistfully. ‘I don’t 
know—I don’t know. Maybe you might do it, if 
you'd be real, extra careful not to lose it any- 
where. Have you got a pocket to your dress, so’s 
to bring itin? I’m expecting it to-day, sure. It 
didn’t come yesterday nor day before. I can’t 
remember whether I had one before that or not. 
My head’s dreadfully mixed sometimes.” 

The plaintive voice stopped suddenly. Miss 
Debby sank down beside the St. - John’s - wort 
again. 

“I’m all give out! It catches me so in my 
side,’’ she whispered. 

Elsie understood all about it now. ‘I'll get 
your letter,”’ she said. ‘‘Don’t you worry one bit, 
Miss Deborah. I won’t lose it, I’ll pin it into my 
pocket. Can’t I help you back to the house first ?”’ 

“Oh no, I don’t want to go there yet awhile. 
I'll sit here till you bring it. It’s real fresh and 
nice out here. I stay here most always unless I’m 
too tuckered out to get here. You feel certain you 
won’t lose it? It’s dreadfully hard not to be able 
to go for my mail myself.’’ 

Elsie reassured her again, and 
then started away. In spite of 
the pity she felt, she could not 
help smiling at the idea of pin- 
ning Miss Debby’s letter into her 
pocket—the letter that was so 
sure not to come. 

“But it shall come!” Elsie 
exclaimed aloud. “TI’ll write it 
myself. I'll go into Mrs. Brown's 
house and write it.”’ 

She walked on, thinking bus- 
ily. By the time she opened 
Mrs. Brown’s little white gate 
she had begun her home mission- 
ary work in earnest. She wrote 
Miss Debby’s letter, though it 
had to be begun several times. 
It ended in being just a bright 
bit of girlish talk about all the 
newsy things she could think of. 

Mrs. Brown’s daughter Jennie 
went to the post-office with her, 
and on the way, Elsie’s plan 
was revealed. 

“There must be six of us girls 
to do it, and I’ve counted and 
there are just six, with the 
Max girls and Effie Trefethren. 
They’re away, but that’s all the 
better. We'll write ‘em about 
it. We'll each take a day—say 
you take Monday and I Tues- 
day, and so on. It'll only be 
one letter a week for each of us, 
and that’s not much, is it? 
It’ll be the greatest comfort to 
poor Miss Debby. You can’t 
think how ’twill please her.”’ 

Elsie stopped because she hadn’t breath to go 
on. Jennie listened with rather an astonished 
face, but agreed to her part of it at once. 

‘You see,” Elsie went on, gravely, ‘‘ Miss 
Debby’s sick. I don’t believe she’ll live a great 
while longer, and she’s most heart-broken because 
she can't get to the post-office. I’ll tell her I'll be 
her mail-carrier, and I’ll carry her real mail, too! 
We might put in some papers sometimes, maybe 
—some with pictures that she’d like.” 

At the post-office Elsie mailed her letter, and so 
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got it stamped and postmarked. She did not 
forget to seal it either. Then she asked if there 
were any letters for Miss Debby. The postmaster 
handed her the letter with a broad grin of delight. 

When Elsie saw the great relief and pleasure in 
Miss Debby’s eyes, she was altogether repaid for 
her trouble. 

“I told you I’d bring it, Miss Deborah,’ she 
cried, merrily. ‘See, I pinned it in as safe as 
could be. Now I guess you'll trust me again, 
won’t you?” 

Miss Debby took the letter tenderly. 
it over and over. 

“It’s got a stamp on, and it’s stuck she 
exclaimed, delightedly. ‘They forgot to stick 
that other one that came yesterday—or was it last 
week it came? My head’s mixed again—but this 
one’s stuck! Aint it a real pretty letter? The 
paper’s jest as clean-looking, and the writing’s as 
plain! I had a letter that looked just like this 
one, once when I was real young, like you. My 
head wasn’t mixed then. That letter was written 
on like this only the capital letters weren't quite so 
spready.” 

“Why don’t you open it, Miss Deborah? Don’t 
you want to know who it’s from?” Elsie said, 
eagerly. 

“Qh yes, I’ll open it when I git there. I always 
open ’em with a knife over in the stampend. I 
opened that other one so, yesterday—only that one 
wasn’t stuck. I can’t remember how ‘twas, 
exactly.” 

Elsie said good night and ran away, leaving 
Miss Debby and the letter under the little silver 
poplar. When she looked back, the bright leaves 
were still shimmering and gossiping in the sun- 
light, and Miss Debby was still turning the letter 
over and over tenderly in her hands. 

The mission plan was a success. Alli the girls 
entered into it with warm-hearted enthusiasm. 
They were very faithful, too, and the letters never 
failed except when one of the girls hurt her hand 
and could not write, and then Aunt Meg took her 
place. 

As for Miss Debby, after the first joyous 
bewilderment, she settled down into this fulfilment 
of her most sanguine hopes with staid dignity. 
Elsie carried her the mail every day, and every 
day the dainty little white letter found a tender 
welcome. She never tired of admiring them and 
fondling them, and she never seemed to wonder 
why they came. 

Indeed, her poor ‘‘mixed”’ head accepted them 
as something that had always come. She forgot 
the disappointments of the old days, and lived 
only in the present peace. 

One day, long weeks afterward, when Elsie 
brought her own Tuesday-letter, she found little 
queer Miss Debby very weak indeed. She had 
been restless all day and had kept saying she 
must go for her mail—it wasn’t any use, she must 
go! But when the letter was put into her hands 
she seemed satisfied. She asked that it should be 
put beside her face on the pillow. 

“Aint it a real pretty letter?’ she whispered. 
“Aint the writing plain and nice? And it’s got a 
stamp on—an’ they didn’t forget to stick it, either. 
I'm dreadfully glad—it’s—stuck.”’ 

“*Tuesday’s’’ kind little letter never was opened. 
Miss Debby carried it with her out into the grim 
Potter's Field, and perhaps she read it in heaven. 

ANNIE HamiILton DONNELL. 
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THE WONDERS OF MODERN 
SURGERY. 


By Professor J. William White. 


Remarkable Improvements in the Art of relieving Pain 
and saving Life. 

Not so many years ago in a certain hospital in 
Germany, and in most of the hospitals of the 
world, sixty to eighty persons died out of every 
one hundred brought in with those cases of broken 
bones in which either the force that caused the 
break or the end of the broken bone itself had 
made a hole through the skin. But if the skin 
was not torn or broken, nearly all the people with 
broken bones recovered. This difference between 
the effects of the two sorts of injury had existed 
since the world began. 

An Assyrian warrior left in the desert after a 
kick from his horse; a Jewish slave run over by 
a Roman chariot-wheel; a man-at-arms thrust 
from the battlement of some medisval castle; a 
Union or Confederate soldier trampled by a 
cavalry charge, had perhaps only twenty out of 
one hundred chances of living if the injury he 
sustained had broken a bone and made it protrude 
through the skin. He had, other things being 
equal, eighty or ninety chances of living if the 
skin was unwounded. 

It seems wonderful at first that for all these 
thousands of years no one saw that the difference 
must be due to something that got into the system 
through the break in the skin; but we must 
remember that for nearly all of that time our 
ancestors saw only what was visible to their naked 
eyes. They had never heard or dreamed that 
they were constantly surrounded by myriads of 
little bodies living and growing and feeding on 
whatever they could find available, and often 
destroying the things they lived on just as we 
destroy the things we eat so that they may be 
useful to us as food. 

In course of time the microscope showed us 
little micro-organisms or ‘‘bacteria’”’ all about us 
in inconceivable numbers; most numerous in the 





presence of dirt of most kinds, or in such close, 
ill-ventilated, crowded rooms as hospital wards 
used to be, fewest in the fresh, pure air of the sea 
or the mountain-top, but never absent. Then we 
got on the track of the discovery that has made 
possible the effective surgery of to-day. 

But even after the discovery of micro-organisms, 
many years went by during which hundreds of 
thousands of persons died from various injuries 
before it was understood that these little bodies, 
getting in through wounds in the skin, made the 


When we think of the hundreds of thousands 
of human lives unnecessarily sacrificed to diseases 
easily avoided,—blood-poisoning in all its forms, 
| pysemia, septicemia, erysipelas, hospital gangrene, 
| etc.; when we recall not merely the death-lists of 
| the Crimea, the Franco-Prussian War and our 
|own Civil War, but the infinitely larger lists of 


the victims of accident and injury during the last | 


| fifty years of rapid transportation and machinery ; 
| when we reflect that a great proportion of these 


| lives might have been saved by the simple method | 


difference between living and dying to so many | now in vogue, We are conscious of a profound 
people. | regret that surgeons should have been blind so 
Yet if some shrewd boy fifty years ago had|long. Perhaps the healers of the future will stand 
thought carefully of a few homely, simple facts similarly aghast at the havoc wrought by our | 
right before his eyes, as Newton did of the apple | ignorance of some other simple facts that we do 
and Watt of the lid of the kettle, he might have | not perceive, though they may be in full view ll | 
seen the great truth that Sir Joseph Lister discov- | the time. 
ered many years later. With the antiseptic theory as a basis, let us 
Suppose the boy had started by wondering why | look at a few examples of what the surgeon of 
his mother’s preserves were kept from spoiling by | to-day can do to save life and lessen suffering. 1 | 
being heated to boiling, put into a jar, and at | shall try to tell the stories truthfully and in plain 
once corked and covered with wax. It seems now | words. | 
that he need not have been very clever to see that 
the boiling served to kill some living thing, and 
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bad-smelling discharge from the ear afterward, 
complained of severe headache and became first 
|} drowsy and stupid and then unconscious. A 
surgeon who was sent for, knowing the route 





which the bacteria take from the ear to the brain, 
trephined the child’s skull over the point which 
might be called their first station or stopping-place. 


The brain looked healthy on the surface, but he 
did not hesitate to cut into it to the depth of an 
inch or two. There he found several ounces of 
matter with the same bad odor as the ear-discharges. 
He let it out, washed out the cavity, put in a rubber 
tube so that if any more formed it could find its 
way out, and the child got better without a bad 
symptom. 

A man was shot in the abdomen by a rifle-bullet. 
It tore its way through from one side to the other 
and came out again; but when the cavity of the 
belly was opened it was found that there were no 
less than twelve wounds of the bowels which, as 
they lie coiled up and fill the belly completely, 
were of course directly in the pathway of the ball. 

Any one of these wounds would have been 
almost assuredly fatal twenty-five years ago. In 
this case they were all stitched up. The abdomen 


that the cork and wax served to keep something— 
perhaps the same thing—out of the preserves. 

He might then have remembered that if the 
cork and the wax were broken in a particular 
bottle left on the pantry shelf, the contents of that 
bottle would ‘‘work’’ or spoil, would smell sour 
or offensive, while the bottles with unbroken covers 
remained sweet and good. Surely he would next 
have thought of the little bodies floating around 
everywhere, some of the larger of which he might 
have seen dancing in a ray of sunlight, and must 
have guessed that they had something to do with 
the decay of the preserves. 

If he had then submitted his theory to his 
family doctor, how natural it would have been 


Once upon a time a young lady fell down an 
elevator shaft, and broke her right arm just below 
| the shoulder. The limb was put up im splints, 
| but the bone failed to grow together. Various 


unsuccessful, and at the end of a year the arm 
was like a flail, helpless and useless. 
A surgeon made a cut through the skin and 





| flesh down to the broken bone, sawed off the ends | 


| squarely, brought them together, placed across 
| them a steel plate three inches long and half an 
jinch broad, and fixed it there by four screws 


| carried into the bone above and below the break. | 


Then he brought the flesh together above the 
| plate, and left it there for six weeks. 


The young lady was then etherized again. He 


| attempts were made to get it to do so, but all were | 


for the doctor to see that the blood and discharge | 
of a wound, or about the ends of a broken bone, cut open the wound, unscrewed the plate, took it 
were preserved, like the fruit in the bottle, by | out and found the bone grown together into one | 
unbroken flesh and skin, serving like the cork and | piece. The wound soon healed, and now that 


was washed out and dried, the skin sewn together 
again, and the patient recovered. 

In another case a pistol-ball entered the skull on 
| one side, went through the brain to the opposite 
side of the head, bounded back from the inner 
side of the skull in another direction, and was 
buried in the brain. 

A surgeon cut the skull away at the place where 
the ball went in; the wound it made was followed 
to the opposite side by a probe, and a little math- 
| ematical calculation showed in which direction it 
|must have gone. It was traced up, found and 
taken out. The patient got entirely well. 
| Sometimes now the bullet, in such a case when 

it is far out of sight, is found by putting in gently 
a metal probe with a telephone attachment. When 


| the probe touches the ball and the two metals 


come together the telephone bell rings, and the 
surgeon knows that his search has been successful. 





the wax. 
It seems as if the doctor really could not have 
helped remembering that corrupt discharges had 


come from many broken arms or legs that he had’ 


seen; and then he had but to say to himeelf, 
“Perhaps if I can keep the ordinary air out of the 
wounds of my patients, I can prevent these cor- 
rupt discharges, which seem to be in some way 
the cause of many deaths.” 


The Antiseptic Theory. 


Then, in a crude and inaccurate, but practical, 
form, he would have been in possession of one of 
the fundamental truths of the great ‘antiseptic 
theory,” which has saved a vast number of lives 
since its discovery and its application to surgery 
by Lister. 

This discovery was that the fatal diseases fol- 
lowing wounds, whether made by broken bones, 
by rifle bullets, or by the knife of the surgeon, 
were due to the entrance of little micro-organisms, 
which at once begin to grow and multiply and 
spoil the tissues round about them, as preserves 
are corrupted in the bottle which has a defective 
cork. 

By the action of the micro-organisms new 
substances are formed in the wound, some of 
them gases which often hive a disagreeable odor, 
but are in themselves comparatively harmless; 
others, much more poisonous, that are taken into 
the blood, and are often as deadly as an overdose 
of strychnia or prussic acid. 

The microscopic bodies that work’so much evil 
are found not only in the air, but on the hands, 
especially about the finger-nails—on the clothes, 
in the dust of rooms, on the instruments of the 
surgeon, and on everything about us. They are 
killed if brought in contact with certain chemicals 
in solution, or if they are put in boiling water. 

So now the surgeon who treats a wound made 
accidentally, washes it out with some of these 
chemicals, like carbolic acid; or, if he is about to 
make a wound himself, washes his own hands 
and the skin of the patient in the same solution, 
boils his instruments, and in some way, either by 
heat or chemicals, destroys the ‘“bacteria,’’ or 
micro-organisms that are in the dressings with 
which he is going to cover the wound. 

If I simply stopped here, I should have told 
already the most important part of the marvels of 
modern surgery. In the hospital in Germany 
already spoken of the same surgeon who, in spite 
of his undoubted skill, had lost such an enormous 
percentage of his cases, learned, in 1870, the facts 
about bacteria. He applied them in his practice, 
and treated, without a single death, three hundred 
and forty patients with precisely the same kind of 
injuries that had previously led to the death of 
eighty patients in every hundred. 

In a hospital near by, one of his friends, also a 
distinguished surgeon, had been obliged in a few 
years to amputate about five hundred limbs 
injured by machinery and railroad accidents, and¢ 
two hundred and fifty of his patients had died. 
He joyfully resorted to Lister’s great discovery, 
and saved all but six of his next three hundred 
and ten patients whose limbs had to come off. 

A like change took place all over the world, 
and in the hands not only of great surgeons, but 
of men in every rank of the profession. The 
Listerian method is losing a little of its marvellous- 
ness now through familiarity, but it was very 
astonishing in its saving results to surgeons bred 


right arm is as good as the other. 

She was only nineteen. Had she been born 
twenty-five years earlier she would have been a 
lifelong cripple. But she had the good fortune to 
follow Sir Joseph Lister’s discovery, and she has 
perfect use of that arm. 

A young man who was engaged to be married, 
and was just beginning to make his way in busi- 
ness, fell suddenly to the floor one day, foaming at 
the mouth, his finger-nails sunk in the palms of 
his clenched hands, his limbs working in a terrible 
convulsion. In the next month he had four more 
such attacks, and the following month he had ten. 


his business was already going to ruin on account 
of his frequent absences, when he consulted a 
surgeon who, beginning his examination by shav- 
ing the head, found a long-forgotten scar. 


from an apple-tree, and had been unconscious for 
some hours and quite ill for a week or more. 

He was etherized and the scalp was raised. 
The surface of the skull looked healthy. A hollow, 
circular saw called a trephine was applied, and a 
round piece of bone cut out. 

On the under surface of this piece was found a 
splinter of bone pointing down into the brain 
like a finger, and acting upon it as a grain of 
sand does upon the eye. The removal of this 
splinter was followed by immediate and permanent 
recovery, and the young man is now prosperous, 
well-to-do, and married to the young lady of his 
choice. 


Healing a Lung. 


A boy who had always been very lively began 
to mope, complain of headache, and dislike both 
school and play. He then became feverish and 
thin, coughed constantly, and was desperately ill. 

His physician listened at the boy’s chest, and at 
a particular place heard sounds that indicated a 
collection of fiuid at that spot. He called in a 
surgeon who raised the flesh over that region and 
exposed the ribs; he then cut away pieces of two 
ribs and opened the cavity of the chest. 

A half-pint of offensive pus gushed out, and 
with it a half of the shell of an ordinary peanut. 
The lung just around there had mortified—that 
is, died—and a piece of the lung was taken away, 
too. Then the wound was closed. It healed 
promptly, and in a month the boy was as lively 
as a cricket. 

The next time he tells a funny story, while he 
has a peanut-shell in his mouth and wants to 
laugh, he will remember that it is not polite to} 


He was about to break off his engagement, and | 


Inquiry | 
showed that when a boy the patient had fallen | 


Curing a Paralytic. 


| A man who had been lying motionless in bed for 
nearly a year, paralyzed from his waist down, 
unable to move a leg or a toe, unconscious of pain 
even when pins were thrust into his legs or a 
burning match was applied to them, was asked if 
| he was willing to run some risk for the sake of 
walking once more. He agreed gladly. 
| He was etherized, turned on his face, and a 
| portion of the vertebral column, the back-bone, 
| was cut out. Inside of it, and pressing on the 
spinal cord,—the great nerve trunk which conveys 
the power to move to the muscles and the power 
to feel to the skin,—was a little tumor the size of a 
walnut, which was taken away by the knife. 
Then the wound was closed. . 

The next day the patient could feel a little when 
his feet were touched; the following day he could 
move his toes ; within a month he was out walking, 
and in a short time began to make his living again 
as a laboring man. 

I could continue with such anecdotes indefinitely. 
They are taken from particular cases, but repre- 
sent simply the experience of every surgeon in 
active practice at the present day. It is not many 
years since these patients would either have died 
or have been at best miserable lifelong invalids. 

I have not space to tell of kidneys, or gall- 
bladders, or spleens removed successfully; large 
portions of diseased liver treated in the same 
manner; pieces of the intestinal tube cut out, and 
the ends of the remainder sewed together; of the 
| removal of the larynx or ‘‘Adam’s apple,”’ which 
| is the organ of speech, and its replacement by an 
| artificial one with which the patient talks clearly 
| and intelligently. Nor can I tell of a great variety 

of extraordinary and beneficent procedures that a 
| short time ago would have sounded as wild as any 
| Eastern story of the doings of Afrites or Peris. 

I have said nothing of the blessings of ether and 
| chloroform, though they are as yet so new that 
| they might fairly be called recent. Nor have I 
even mentioned the methods now used to save 
blood by rendering parts bloodless before operating 
and by tying blood-vessels afterward. These are 
| modern but not recent. 
| During an amputation of old times, a struggling, 
| shrieking patient was heid in bed by main strength 
while a surgeon whipped off the limb in a few 
| seconds, and seared the bleeding stump with boil- 
ing pitch. There were fifty to seventy-five per 
cent. of chances of death as a sequence. 
A like operation to-day is done without pain or 


laugh at one’s own jokes—and particularly not | excitement, systematically, with practically no 
with the mouth full. For that is the way his | loss of blood, and with the almost invariable result 
troubles began. | of rapid healing and recovery. 

A woman began to grow sick whenever she ate Great as have been the recent triumphs of 
anything, and finally rejected all her food almost | surgery, there are, I believe, greater still in store for 
as soon as it was swallowed. She became thinner | us. The science of prevention is rapidly advancing ; 
and thinner until she was a mere skeleton. A | and I look forward to the time when, instead of 
surgeon opened her abdomen and found that, at | curing existing diseases, we shall be able practi- 
the small end of the stomach where it communi- | cally to wipe them out of existence. 
cates with the bowel, there was a scar of an old Since anesthesia was introduced in 1840, the 
sore, which had contracted and practically closed | advance of medical and surgical knowledge has 
the opening. | prevented an amount of human suffering in com- 

He brought up a loop of the bowel, cut an | parison with which the tortures of a thousand 
opening into it, cut a similar opening into the | inquisitions dwindle, and has added to the sum of 
stomach, sewed the edges together and from that | human life more than enough years to outweigh 
day the vomiting stopped, the food passed on from | the deaths in all the wars that blot the pages of 
the stomach through the new passage he had made history. 





in the old practice. 


for it, and in a month she gained thirty pounds in | 
weight. 
A child who had had scarlet fever and a little 


I firmly believe that the next half-century will 
witness an equal or greater advance, and that the 
surgeon of 1950 who tries to instruct the youth of 
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will look back upon many of our methods as we 
do upon those of the Eastern Magi or the medizval 
astrologers. 
civil tnpaleiatagiiiiniianataiteais 
A THREADBARE SOUL. 
His creature heart is filled; 
His shrunken self goes starved awe. 


Let him wear brand-new garments st 
Who has a threadbare soul, I say. 


— Songs from Vagabondia. 


HOW I CAUGHT HIM. 


A Moonlight Adventure with the Bass at the Bend of 
the River. 

‘Well, how many buggy whips did you bring ?”’ 
asked my friend Green, as we walked down town 
from the Wheatsburg station on a day in last 
July. 

“Buggy whips ?”’ I repeated, inquiringly. 

“Yes; the kind you fished with last year.”’ 

Oh! you mean fly-rods!”’ I said. “I brought 
three.”’ 

My friend, like most anglers along the Shenan- 
doah, was a bait fisherman, and pretended to hold 
my fly-tackle in great contempt. 

“That'll do, may be,” said he, “if you keep 
away from the bend.” 

“And what’s the matter at the bend of the 
river?” I asked. 





one of his long runs. For a moment the reel 
sang merrily, and I felt as if I could have sung 
with it, when there came a sudden jerk, the pull 
slackened, and the line fell wilted and lifeless on 
the water. It had snarled on the reel, and the 
leader had parted! 

I stood for a moment staring at the limp rod in 
my hand, then turned and went straight out of 
the river. I looked at Green, and thought the 
corners of his mouth twitched. 

“Don’t laugh!” I said. “Don’t even wink! 
I’ve had all I can stand; and‘if anything more 
happens, I’m going to throw stones!” 

My friend loudly protested his innocence of any 
levity. ‘You needn’t cut up so much about it, 
anyhow,” he said, finally. ‘That's the way he 
‘has treated all of us.” 

“Green, I’m going to catch that fish, if it takes 
| all summer!’ I said. ‘You see if I don’t!” 

“Yes,”’ said he, in a mocking tone, ‘I'll see if 
you don’t.” 

In the month which followed I did my utmost 
| to make good my boast. Almost every clear day 
saw me somewhere on the river, and my success 
was as great as in past seasons. But I began to 
despair of getting the big fish in the bend. 

I rarely passed there without giving him a trial. 
On clear days and cloudy, in the morning, at 
noon and in the afternoon, or as they say down 
| there, in the “evening,’’ I dropped my flies lightly 
|}above him; and the monster down in the cool 


“There’s a fish up there that’ll break up these | green depths waved his side fins to and fro, and 


switchy little rods of yours as you would break a 
match ;” and he went on to tell me of a black 
bass, of extraordinary size and cunning, that had 
his lair at the bend of the river, a famous fishing- 
place a mile above the town. I heard of that fish 
again that day before I got out of town; and 
from all accounts, he had been in the same place 
all summer. 

For some years past my family and I had spent 
the month of August in Wheatsburg, which lies 
just where the Shenandoah slips around the end 
of Massanutten Mountain. In the last year or 
two I had been amusing myself with fly-fishing, 
and, to the wonder of the local anglers, who used 
bait altogether, and who did not believe in what 
they regarded as new-fangled things, with increas- 
ing success. 

It was already mid-afternoon when I reached 
Wheatsburg; but our boarding-place was on the 
road to the bend, and when at length I stopped on 
the river-bank to put together my eight-ounce 
split bamboo, there was still an hour or two of 
day. 

It was an ideal spot for the bait fisherman, with 
a bottom falling away into deep, still water, 
through which great mossy stones lay scattered, 


laughed at me. 

The month passed, and my vacation with it. 
The last day came. The trunks were packed, and 
we expected to set our faces toward the city again 
next day. 

That night our hostess gave a musicale at 
Locust Hill. Some of the guests were coming 
across the river in a boat, and I walked down to 
the bank to meet them. 

The full moon was just looking over Massa- 
nutten’s shoulder, and her level rays were 
turning the long reaches of the river into pools of 
molten silver. As I looked along the stream I 
saw the water break into circles here and there, 
circles which multiplied with the increasing light. 
I understood it; the bass were feeding in thé 
moonlight. 

When we got back to the house I excused 
myself, and went to my room. My fishing 
clothes were probably packed away in the bottom 
of some trunk or other, and my wife was in the 
parlor. Happily, my rods and tackle-box were 
still in sight. I got what I wanted, threw on the 
oldest coat I could find, and went to the bend of 
the river. 
| A boat had been moored there for the last week. 


but I had never had much success here with the | I got into it, and poling noiselessly to the upper 


fly, because of the depth of the water. Eager as I 
was to try conclusions with the big bass who was 
said to lurk here, I had little hope of doing so. 

The shadow of the cliff behind my back lay 
dark across the pool; but on the other side, and 
seemingly just behind the bushes that fringed the 
bank, Massanutten stood up, still clad in sunlight. 
The water on the dam far down below made 
music in my ears. A breeze came up the river, 
bringing with it the fresh, sweet scent of water, 
and the sycamore leaves far over my head were 
dancing in its breath. 

This was enough, I said to myself, for a man’s 
first day out of town; but even while I said it, I 
laid my line out lightly and far, and watched 
eagerly for the first sign of a rise. 

For some time I waded slowly on, with eyes 
too intent on the casting to guide my groping feet 
among the stones. By and by came the welcome 
lunge, the strike, the tug that told me he was 
hooked; and then I saw once more how a pound 
bass can fight. From the first prick of the steel 
until he is in the net, he gives not an instant’s 
truce. 

I took four more as I went down, all nice fish; 
and now I was approaching the dam. Presently 
I noticed a spot on the opposite side of the river 
where the current had cut into the bank and 
formed a deep eddy. It seemed to be a promising 
place, but sycamore-bushes overhung the spot 
so closely that it was almost impossible to drop a 
fly into it. 

I made the attempt three times at the risk of 
getting my leader hung in the bushes, but in vain. 
Then { tried casting above and letting the fly float 
down into place; but neither did that succeed. 
Then I tried my last resource. 

Casting straight toward the spot and lengthening 
the line as usual, I lifted the rod sharply and 
worked it up and down as if it had been the 
handle of a pump. This formed a loop in the line 
which ran out like the loop in a girl’s skipping- 
rope, and lifting the fly, dropped it on the black 
water under the bushes. Instantly there was a 
great swirl, and striking sharply, I knew that I 
had hooked the big fish. 

He rushed out into midstream and leaped into 
the air, shaking his head like a plunging horse. I 
twitched the line to one side, and he leaped again 
as soon as he touched the water, and again; and 
then darted away up-stream. 

For twenty minutes or more he kept it up 
incessantly, trying every possible means of escape. 
He was beginning to weaken a little, at any 
rate so I fancied, when I heard wheels approach- 
ing, and looking up, saw Green drive up the road 
by the river. 

‘*Well, here he is!” I shouted. 

Green made no reply, but sat in his buggy 
watching. Once more the fish darted away on 


part of the pool, pushed out into midstream and 
eased overboard the big stone that served as 
anchor. Then, jointing my rod and looping a 
fly on a brand-new leader, I sat still a little while 
to watch. 

The bass were rising all over the pool, breaking 
the moonlit water into new rings before the old 
ones faded out. At another time I could not 
have got to work fast enough; but to-night I was 
after big game, and waited—albeit with tingling 
nerves—until I saw a huge, lazy swirl down 
in the edge of the shadow. 

Reaching behind me, I lifted the big stone clear 
of the bottom, and letting the boat drift noise- 
lessly down within reach of the place, dropped 
anchor again and took up my rod. 

He took the fly at the first cast, and for half an 
hour afterward repeated his former tactics in such 
fashion that I felt as if I were fast to an unusually 
lively calf. The reel whirred like an alarm clock. 
The slender rod bent and quivered in the strain, 
and the whizzing line was as tense as a fiddle- 
string; but as yet nothing gave way. 

Suddenly I found the boat adrift. The chain 
had slipped off the stone anchor, and the current, 
aided by the struggles of the fish, was taking me 
to the dam. 

I caught at a projecting bough, and missed it. 
I took the rod in my left hand, and putting the 
other hand over the gunwale, paddled hard, and 
only succeeded in turning the boat broadside to 
the current, which began to set strongly toward 
the fall. I had now either to drop the rod and 
take care of the boat, or 1 had to go over the dam, 
and in either case it looked like a lost fight for 
me. 

I went over the dam. There was no great 
danger, for the fall was low, and to my great 
relief the fish raced straight away down-stream. 
The boat followed, spinning around like a cork 
in the quick water. In a moment I turned sick 
and dizzy. There was nothing for it but to get 
out, and I scrambled over the side and let the 
boat go. 

The water was swift and shallow, and I man- 
aged to stumble along to a smoother place. Here, 
where a little sandbar sloped into the river, I 
determined to finish the fight. 

It was soon done. After a few more feeble 
spurts, the big fish came to the top of the water. 
In my hurry at starting I had forgotten the 
landing-net. As the bass, nearly dead, came 
wallowing in, I thrust my fingers under and back 
of his gills, and lifted him ashore. 

The loss of the boat did not disturb me. I 
knew that the next dam below would stop it, and 
any of the boys about town would bring it back 
for a trifling sum. 








When I got back, after an absence of an hour, the Federals planned, so far as it could be gained 
the musicale was in full swing. The guests were | from their signals, was a regular feature of our 


all my friends or acquaintances, and just as I 
was, I went and stood in the parlor door. 

Green was standing at the piano, singing. He 
stopped short at sight of me, and to the astonish- 
ment of the company, gave a prolonged whistle. 

They forgave him, however, when they caught 
sight of the bass; and then in the midst. of 
comments and exclamations I had to tell how it 
all happened. The scales were brought in by and 
by, and we found that the fish weighed seven full 
pounds. 

But one member of the company was not 
entirely happy. In the first pause that occurred, 
she looked hard at my nether garments, and said 
as if to herself: 

**I do believe he has been in the river in his best 
clothes !"’ W. H. Woops. 


~ 
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READING THE ENEMY’S SIGNALS. 
By William H. Johnson, 


Formerly a Lieutenant in the Garrison of Fort Sumter. 


Why the Union Boat- Attack on Fort Sumter failed.—A 
Bit of Secret History. 

The publication of Admiral Stevens’s graphic 
paper on the “ Boat-Attack on Fort Sumter ”’ in 
The Companion, last year, has suggested to me 
that I might supply information on one point 
which he neglected to touch. The moment the 
Union forces were about to land they were sub- 
jected to a tremendous cannonade from every 
Confederate battery that could be brought to bear 
upon them. How were the Union plans made 
known to the Confederates ? 

That was not the only instance when prepara- 
tions that seemed absolutely to promise success 
were followed by failure. In fact, it has fre- 
quently been a matter of wonder since the Civil 
War closed, as it was at the time a matter of 
deep disappointment to the people of the North, 
that the Federal fleet at Charleston achieved so 
little. 

Though it was the most formidable naval arm- 
ament in the world at that time, it accomplished 
nothing beyond aiding in the reduction of Morris 
Island and Fort Sumter. And even these gains 
would certainly have been effected by the army 
alone, without the codperation of a fleet. 

Undoubtedly there were on the Confederate 
side courage, skill, discipline, intelligence, heavy 
batteries well manned—in short, everything that 
would naturally contribute to a successful defence. 
And as an ex-Confederate, I am disposed to take 
full credit to our side for all that it can rightly 
claim. 

But there was another factor in the problem 
which, though it was a very important one, has 
never, so far as I know, received anything like the 
attention it deserves. On one critical occasion, | 
when the Federal fleet seemed to be on the point | 
of a great success,—the occasion to which | 
Admiral Stevens refers,—this seldom-considered 
factor was, I can say confidently, the chief cause | 
of failure. 

I mean the fact that the Confederates habitu- 
ally read the Federal signals exchanged between 
the land and the naval forces, and thus had full 
knowledge of every contemplated movement; so 
that anything in the nature of a surprise was 
impossible. 

How did the Confederates get those signals ? 
That is an interesting story and one that has a 
moral, too. As I first heard it told, it was 
simply that some of our scouts down the coast 
had captured a Federal signal-station by a sur- 
prise so complete that the Union officers had not 
even time to destroy the book containing the 
cipher code. Our operators soon made out the 
code and were able’ to read the signals with ease 
and certainty. 

There is reason to doubt if this is a correct 
statement of what took place. Many years later 
I heard from a former staff-officer a different 
and, I believe, the true version. 

He said that when the Federal signal-station 
was taken, the book was destroyed before it could 
fall into the hands of the Confederates. But they, 
having the operator as their prisoner, were deter- 
mined to secure his precious secret. Every effort 
was made to induce him to part with it, but in 
vain—bribery and intimidation equally failed. 

Then, acting on the principle that ‘all is fair in 
love and war,”’ the authorities adopted a procedure 
which nothing but military necessity could justify. 
A man was detailed to do the special work of 
worming himself into the confidence of the pris- 
oner. 

He was given unlimited money, and the oppor- 
tunity of plying his intended victim freely with 
drink and every demoralizing influence. He 
succeeded. The man who, while he was'in posses- 
sion of his manhood, had steadfastly refused to 
betray his country’s sacred trust for any reward, 
weakly yielded when he fell under the power of 
vicious indulgence, and gave to his enemies a 
secret which proved to be priceless. 

While I cannot vouch for this story, I believe 
it, because of the source from which I received it. 
At all events, we got possession of the Federal 
code of signals at some time, I think, in the spring 
of 1863, just in season, therefore, to serve us 
during the period of active operations which 
opened with the great attack of the iron-clad fleet 
in April of that year. 

From that time forward a knowledge of all that 











defence, and I believe that it explaias more than 
one Federal failure. 

We had men detailed for the sole purpose of 
watching the enemy with glasses; and no sooner 
was a message sent from the fleet to the land 
forces, or the reverse, than our men took it down, 
and telegraphed it to headquarters in Charleston. 
The system was complete, and worked like a 
Charm. 

Let me give now one or two specific instances of 
the advantage we derived from this knowledge : 

When the iron-clad fleet was repulsed by our 
batteries on April 7, 1863, we were fully convinced 
that the attack would soon be renewed, and it was 
difficult to anticipate the result. 

Serious damage had been done to the walls of 
Fort Sumter. In two instances, projectiles had 
gone clean through the masonry. The formidable 
effect of heavy guns, at close range, on brick- 
work had been amply demonstrated. Indeed, so 
convinced was the commandant of Fort Sumter 
of the imperilled condition of one magazine, at the 
end of the sea-face, that, during the night, the 
ammunition was removed to another place, and 
quantities were destroyed. 

The next morning the rear-admiral’s reply; 
“No,” to a signal message from the shore, asking 
whether the attack would be renewed that day, at 
once set our minds at ease. 

A still more important occasion was one which 
occurred at the height of the military operations 
against Battery Wagner. On the 18th of July, 
1863, there was a furious bombardment of this 
earthwork by the combined guns of the fleet and 
the land batteries. 

This alone would have indicated something 
unusual. But certainty came to us in the form 
of a message sent from the shore to the fleet, and 
of course, immediately communicated to General 
Beauregard in Charleston—that the army would 
assault in force that night. 

Consequently, when the attacking column, with 
the gallant Shaw at its head, came up, under cover 
of darkness, they found a foe fully prepared, and 
with rifle in hand, ready to make an obstinate 
defence. : 

It was, on a small scale, one of the bloodiest 
affairs of the war, marked by great bravery 
on both sides. Coming so near as it did to a 
success for the Federals, it only failed, I am sure, 
because the element of surprise was wanting. 

Another equally marked occasion was that 
which Admiral Stevens has described. For hours 
in advance we knew that Fort Sumter would be 
attacked by boats in the night. Orders were tele- 
graphed to all our batteries to point their guns, 
while the daylight lasted, upon the water east and 
south of the fort, and to stand ready to open fire 
instantly. 

All around the harbor everything was made 
ready. At evening the artillerists lay down beside 
their guns, ready to spring to their feet and begin 
firing. Within Fort Sumter every preparation 
was made for defence, riflemen ranged on the 
ruined walls, and hand-grenades stored conven- 
iently. Our knowledge of the intended attack 
made us masters of the situation; and the assault 
was a foredoomed and inevitable failure. 
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IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By Harold Frederic, Author of ‘‘The Deserter.”’ 
In Five Chapters. — Chapter II. 
Lafe reconnoitres the Valley. 


On the river road below the tannery, away 
back in New York State, there stood for many 
years a small house, always surrounded in 
summer by sunflowers and hollyhocks and peonies 
that enwrapped it as in a beautiful garment. It 
seemed that flowers grew nowhere else as they did 
for the Widow Hornbeck. 

There was no other such show of lilacs in Juno 
Mills as that which early May brought for her 
front yard. The climbing roses which covered 
the whole front and side of the poor little house 
were only of the simple, old sorts,—the Baltimore 
Belle, the yellow Scotch and the ordinary pink 
brier,—but they bore thick clusters of delightful 
blossoms. And in the fall, when the frosts had 
nipped and blackened other people’s flowers, the 
asters and nasturtiums and gladiolus in this wee 
patch appeared unhurt by the weather. 

When there was to be a wedding in the village, 
or some celebration at the church or the school- 
house, the children always went to the Widow 
Hornbeck to beg for flowers. Often they found 
her sitting out in her yard among the plants she 
loved—a mild-faced, patient little woman, with 
thin, bent shoulders and hair whitened before its 
time; and she would be poring through her 
spectacles over the same big Book spread open on 
her knees. 

The spectacle of Mrs. Hornbeck and her family 
Bible, framed like a picture in vines and flowering 
shrubs, grew pleasantly familiar to everybody in 
the district. Strangers driving past used to stop 
their buggies and admire the place; and they, too, 
seeing the white-haired owner sitting there, would 
feel that her presence added to the charm of the 
scene. 

The widow died suddenly one day in the autumn 
of 1863. She was found quite lifeless, seated as of 
old in the garden, with the old patient, wistful 
half-smile on her face, and the old Book spread 
open in her lap. 

The village was sad fora day or two, and gently 
touched for a fortnight. Then the widow had been 
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forgotten, and the family Bible had vanished. The 
cottage was taken for the mortgage upon it, and its 
meagre contents went the way of humble, owner- 
less things. Mrs. Hornbeck had been very poor, 
and nothing was left for her son. 

In that family Bible had been written the names 
of some score of Hornbecks. Against all these 
names but two a date of death had also been 
inscribed. One of these two names, the last in the 
list, was that of the boy, now made an orphan, the 
Benjamin of the widow’s flock. He was described 
on the yellowed page, in his mother’s scrawling 
hand, as “Washington Lafayette Hornbeck, born 
April 30, 1850.” In real life he had always been 
known as “Lafe.” 


Lafe’s early Life. 


He grew up a brown-skinned, hardy sort of 
ordinary boy, whose face might suggest some 
acuteness and more resolution, but whom nobody 
thought. of calling good-looking. 

He turned out to be the best wrestler among the 
village lads of his age, and he was also the strongest 
swimmer of all the lot who used to go down, of a 
summer evening, to dive off the spring-board into 
the deep pool below the mill-dam. This raised him 
a good deal in the esteem of the boys, but some- 
how their elders were not so much impressed by 
“Lafe’s” qualities. 

He had to work, and he did work, but always at 
some new job—now berry-picking, now stripping 
willows for the basket factory, now packing 
“heave-powders” for the local horse-doctor. He 
had been employed in the mills and in the tannery, 
and he had once travelled for a month as the 
assistant of a tin-peddler, not to men- 
tion various experiments in general 
farm-work. 

People hardly blamed Lafe for this 
lack of steadiness in employment. 
They said it was in his blood. All 
the Hornbecks since any one could 
remember had been musicians—play- 
ing the fiddle or whatever else you 
liked at country dances, and some of 
them even journeying to distant parts 
as members of circus or minstrel 
bands. 

It was felt that a boy from such a 
roving stock could scarcely be ex- 
pected to tie himself down to regular 
work. 

Doubtless Lafe felt this, too, for as 
soon as he began thinking what he 
should do, after the shock of his moth. 
er’s death, he found himself wishing to 
be a drummer-boy. The notion struck 
all the neighbors as quite appropriate. 
Lafe was acapital drummer. Kind old 
Doctor Peabody went with him to 
Tecumseh, saw the head recruiting 
officer at the big barracks there, and 
arranged matters for him. 

Lafe was sent forward to New York, 
and thence to headquarters at the fron 
Men liked him, and his lifelong famil- 
iarity with instruments made him a 
handy boy to have about. Before long 
he was taken out of the little com- 
pany drum-corps, and promofed to the 
big brigade band. 

This very morning, when he went 
up from the hospital camp to the ridge where he 
hoped to see the fighting beyond, he had been 
thinking whether this promotion had been what he 
wanted. 

All his dreams had been of action—of brave 
drummer-boys who went into battle with the fifes, 
and stood through it all by the side of the file- 
leader, valiantly pounding their sheepskins as the 
shot and shell screamed past, and men pitched 
headlong, and officers were hurled from their 
horses, and the fight was lost or won. 

Alas! a brigade band never got so much as a 
whiff of actual warfare, but tamely stayed about in 
camp, playing selections outside the general’s 
headquarters while he ate his dinner, or contrib- 
uting its quota to the ceremonial of a Sunday dress- 
parade. 

Perhaps nothing more was to be looked for 
during the long winter in peaceful quarters at 
Brandy Station; but now that spring had come, 
and the grand advance was begun, and battles 
were in the air all about them—even now the 
bandsmen merely gave the warriors a tune or two 
to start them off, and then ingloriously loafed 
around the camp till they returned, or did not 
return, as the case might be. One might almost as 
well have stayed at home in Juno Mills! 


Lafe and Foldeen are separated. 


The great rock on which Lafe and the German 
flute-player Foldeen had taken their station gave 
Way beneath them, as was stated in the last chap- 
ter, and smashed its way down the steep hillside, 
crushing the brush and rooting up vines as it went, 
snapping saplings like pipestems, and bowling over 
even trees of a larger growth. It brought up 
almost at the bottom of the hill, in the heart of a 
clump of sturdy cedars. 

A long gash of earth laid bare and of foliage 
ripped and strewn aside stretched up the incline to 
mark the track of the fallen boulder. Half-way up 
this pathway of devastation a boy presently 
uppeared. 

Lafe had crawled up out of the débris of saplings, 
boughs and tangled creepers into which he had 
been hurled, and clambered over now to the open 
space. Then he stood looking up and down in a 
puzzled way, rubbing his head. His clothes were 
torn a good deal, he had lost his cap, and he was 
conscious of numerous bruises under these dam- 
aged clothes of his. 

There was blood on the palm of his hand, which 
had come from his head. So far as feeling could 
guide him, this, however, was nothing but a scalp- 
scratch. He cared more about the tremendous 
bark one of his shins had got, close up under his 
knee. When he took his first aimless steps, this 
had already stiffened, and was hurting him. 

Suddenly he remembered that he had not been 
alone on the rock. Foldeen Schell had been with 
him, and had grabbed his arm just as everything 


gave way under them. His wits were still wool 
gathering under the combined scare and tumble, 
and he began mechanically poking about among 
the underbrush at his feet, as if the missing flute- 
player might be hidden there. Or was he hunting 
for his cap? For a dazed minute or two he hardly 
knew. 

Then the sense of bewilderment lifted itself, and 
was gone. Lafe straightened himself, and looked 
comprehensively about him. 

“Foldeen!” he shouted, shrilly, and then bent all 
his powers of hearing fora reply. There came no 
answering call. 

The air was full of other sounds—the rattling 
echoes of musketry-firing and the boom of bigger 
guns, some far off, others seemingly near, all 
mingling here among the thicket recesses in a 
subdued, continuous clamor. Perhaps shouting 
was of no use. 

Lafe climbed up the hill a dozen yards or so, toa 
point where he could go no farther, and scrutinized 
his surroundings carefully. The- impenetrable 
wall of foliage shut out the valley from him even 
more completely than when he was on the ridge. 
He called again and again, and explored the bushes 
on either side, to no purpose. 

Limping slowly down the track cleared by the 
passing rock, he continued his search to the right 
and left. He knew so little of how he himself had 
escaped death that there was nothing to help him 
guess how it had fared with his companion. 

He had not known much about this missing 
bandsman heretofore, save that he seemed to be 





the rest, spoke and thoucht of all these alien 


the best fellow among the three or four German | 
musicians which the band contained. The boy, like | as a heap of old boots and miscellaneous foot-gear. 
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even helped bring in the wounded from the fleld 
of Payne’s Farm during the most of a long, cold 
night in the previous November. This experience 


muskets, knapsacks or canteens were scattered 
about beside these fallen men. And another odd 
detail—they were all barefooted. 

“Some one’s been along, after the fighting was 


to his companion. 

Foldeen nodded again, and once more held up a 
warning hand. He himself was intently watching 
something beneath, from his side of the leafy cover. 
The boy shifted his position, and craning his neck 
over the other’s shoulder, saw that just below 


work. 





| lying prone, but clad in gray or butternut instead 

| of blue. Here, too, there was no sign of life, but 

| only that fixed absence of motion to which the 

| remote thunder of gun-fire gave such a bitter 

meaning. 

“Anybody there?” whispered the boy. 

| “f dink so,” returned Foldeen, under his breath. 
“Dere is some, what you call it, hanky-banky, goes 


|on here. Look yourself!” 
| 


| He moved aside, and Lafe crowded into his place, | 


| and put his head out cautiously through the bushes. 
| In one corner of the breastwork there was to be 
of accoutrements — knapsacks, 
muskets, swords, water-bottles and the like, as well 


seen a big pile 


“Vell, how vou make it out?” asked Foldecn. 





“Drop it—you!” 


comprehending that that outlandish name “Fol- 
deen” was only a corruption of “Valentine.” But 
a common misfortune binds swift ties, and Lafe, 
as he kept up his quest, began to think of Schell 
quite affectionately. 

He recalled how good-tempered he had always 
been; how he alone had made jokes on the long 
march, when the cold and driving rain had soured 
every one else, and empty stomachs grumbled to 
keep company with aching bones. 

Reflecting upon this, Lafe realized that he was 
very fond of the “Dutchman,” and would be in 
despairif he had come to grief. 

“Foldeen!” he yelled out again. 


A welcome Reply. 


“Sh! Sh! geeb guiet!” came a guttural reply, from 
somewhere near by. 

The boy’s heart lightened on the instant. He 
looked hastily about him with a cheerful eye, trying 
to trace the direction of the voice. “Where are 
you?” he demanded, in a lower tone. 

For answer, the blue-coated German rose from a 
cover of brush, away down the hill, and beckoned 


gestures the importance of coming noiselessly. 

Lafe stole down furtively, and in a minute was 
bending close beside Foldeen in shrubby shelter. 

“Get hurt any?” Lafe asked, subduing his voice 
almost to a whisper in deference to the other’s 
visible anxiety. 

Foldeen shook his head. “It is much worse,” he 
murmured back. “I have my flute lost.” 

The boy could not but smile. ‘We can thank our 
stars we weren’t both smashed to atoms,” he 
observed. 

“Sh-h! don’t talk!” Foldeen adjured him, and 
indicated with a sidewise nod of the head that 
special reasons for silence lay in that direction. 

Lafe edged himself forward, and looked out 
through the bushes. They were on the crest of a 
little mound which jutted out slightly from the 
descending face of the hillside. The bottom of the 
ravine lay only thirty feet or so below them. 

Save for scattered clumps of dwarf firs, hardly 
higher than the mullein stalks about them, the 
| ground was clear, and the short grass told Lafe’s 

practised eye that it was pasture land. Beyond, 
| there was the gravelled bed of a stream, along 
| which a small rivulet wandered from side to side. 

At the first glance his eye had taken in various 
splashes of color dotting the grass, which suggested 
bluebells. He saw now that these were made by 
the uniforms of men, who lay sprawled in various 
unnatural postures, flat on the green earth. Most 
of them were on their faces, and not one of them 
| stirred. Lafe moved his head about among the 
screening bushes, and was able to count twenty-six 
of these motionless figures. 
| The boy had seen such sights before, and had 
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| comrades as “Dutchmen,” and he was far from | 


him, enforcing at the same time by emphatic | 








Lafe drew in his head. “The way I figure it,” he 
whispered, “‘is first, that they held this place against 
our men, and drove ’em off. Then they went out, 
and gathered up these traps, and brought ’em in 
there. Then some more of our men came along, | 
and chased them out. That’s what it looks like.” 

“Well, den, vare is gone dem second men of 
ours?” the German demanded. 

“They’ve gone after ’em, up the valley, there.” | 

Foldeen shook his head. “Dey don’t do such | 
foolishness,” he objected. “Ven dey take some | 
place like dis, den dey shtick to him. I know so 
much, if I do blay mid the band.” 

“There’d be rations in the knapsacks,” mused 
Lafe, after a pause. He had never been so hungry 
before in his life. 

“What do you say to sneaking down there, and | 
trying to find something to eat?” he suggested. | 
“Come on!” he added, persuasively. ‘There’s 
nobody down there that—nobody that we need be | 
afraid of.” | 

“Vell, I am afraid, dot’s all,” responded Foldeen. 

“They can’t do more than make us prisoners,” 
urged the boy, “and that’s better than starving to | 
death. Comeon! I’m going to make a try.” | 

The German took his companion by the arm. | 
“See here,” he explained; “ven dey catch you, | 
dot’s all right. You are prisoner; dot’s all. When 
dey catch me, den it goes one, two, dree—bang, und 
den Foldeen Schell addends his own funeral. Dot's 
the difference by you und me.” 

“Nonsense!” said Lafe. 
anybody in the band.” 


“They don’t shoot 


Foldeen makes a Confession. 


“Anyhow, dey shoot me out of de band,” per- 
sisted Foldeen, gloomily. “I was in dot oder army 
myself, sometimes.” 

The boy drew a long breath of enlightened sur- 
prise, which was almost a whistle. 

“Well, then, you stay here,” he said, after a little, 
“and I'll take a look at the thing by myself.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Lafe laid hold of 
the stoutest saplings, and lowered himself down by 
his arms to the ledge below. The footing was not 
quite easy; but by hanging to the vines he menaged 
to work his way obliquely across the face of the | 
declivity, and yet keep pretty well under cover of | 
the bushes. 

Suddenly, emerging fiom the thicket, he found | 
himself quite inside the breastwork, which he had 
entered from the open rear. The more terrible 
signs of the conflict which had been waged here a 
few hours before forced themselves upon his atten- 
tion, first of all. 

He braced himself to walk past them, and to go 
straight to the heap of knapsacks piled up among 
the branches in the corner. 

Lifting one of the haversacks, he opened it. 
There was a tin cup on top, and some woollen 
things which might be socks. Pushing his hand 











guided him now to remark a curious thing. No | 


over, and skinned everything clean,” he muttered | 


them, where the ascent began, there stretched a | 
rough, newly made ridge of sods, fence rails and | 
tree-tops, which had evidently been used as a breast 


Behind this there were other human forms, also 


| the present day. 
ant adventure. 
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under these, he came upon some bread, and paused 
to express his content by a smile. 

“Drop it—you!” 

A loud, peremptory voice close at his shoulder 
caused the boy to turn with alarmed abruptness. 
A burly man, with a rough, sandy stubble of beard 
about his face, had come into the breastwork—or 
perhaps had been hidden there all the while. 

Lafe’s first impulse was one of satisfaction at 
noting that the the blue Union 
uniform. 

Then he looked into the man’s face, and the 
instinct of pleasure died suddenly away. 


stranger wore 


(To be continued.) 
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BEDTIME. 


Fairies dance around their queen, 

And the moonbeams hover o’er 

Playthings sleeping on the floor 

Hush, my sweet! from yonder skie: 

Cometh Lady Button-Eyes. . 
Selected. —Eugene Field. 
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ENCOUNTER WITH A _ BRIGAND. * 


In the Hands of a famous Outlaw.—A queer Passport. 
The Fate of Papakiritzopulo. 


Late in the spring of 1894 I went on a solitary 
pilgrimage northward from Athens. My love of 
| Hellenic literature and history, and the charm 
which modern Greece exercises over me, led me to 

undertake the journey. I intended to travel past 
Thermopyle, through the pass of Cala on Mount 

Othrys to Volo, and afterward to make a visit to 

the Vale of Tempe. 

My studies had led me to accept 
the theory that the Hellenic race had 
its origin in the country about the Gulf 
of Volo, which was, beyond doubt, the 
early home of the hero Achilles; and 
I burned to study the ground on which 
such a race of poets, artists, philos 
ophers and heroes was cradled. 

I was warned at Athens that it was 
dangerous for any one who had the ap 
pearance of a gentleman to travel alone 
in the country north of Lamia, the cap- 
ital of Phthiotis. I should, I was told, 
arrange for an escort of mounted gen 
darmes from Lamia to Volo. The brig 
and Papakiritzopulo, my informants 
said, held the whole region of the 
Othrys range, southern Thessaly and 
Etolia in a state of terror, and it was 
madness for any one to venture through 
the mountain passes. 

But I had little money,—certainiy not 
enough to pay the expenses of an ex. 
pedition of several men, —and as I had 
no influential acquaintance through 
whose intervention I could hope to 
secure & passage at government ex- 
pense, and as, moreover, I made it a 
rule to adopt much more nearly the 
garb and manner of travelling of a 
peasant than that of a “gentleman,” 
I resolved to go on alone, and take 
my chances. 

I passed Thermopylae, musing with 
wonder on the great natural change— 

the filling of a great portion of the Gulf 
of Lamia by the murky waters of the river Sper. 
cheius — which, within the historical period, has 
converted a narrow defile into a broad plain, and 
walked on by easy stages to Lamia. 

My experience encouraged me. I found the 
peasantry a little suspicious of me, perhaps, for 
my clothes did not hide from them the fact that I 
was a foreigner. I had come to the country with 
no knowledge of modern Greek, but a fair one of 
ancient Greek. I made the idiom of Plato and 
Socrates serve me sufficiently well even from the 
first; but I rapidly mastered the Greek speech of 
Up to this time I had no unpleas- 


After a few days spent at Lamia, which is a 
thriving city of six thousand people, I pushed on 
boldly enough toward the gigantic range of the 
Othrys mountains to the northward. Late in the 
afternoon of the first day, as I was crossing a little 
bridge which I knew to be not far from the village 


| of Kalyvia, where I expected to pass the night, I 


saw & person apparently waiting for me on the 
slope of the hill which arose beyond the bridge. 

Leaning against a heap of stones, his arms folded, 
he was a man of splendid appearance. My eyes 
had already distinguished the heap of stones as 
one of those singular monuments which the unfor- 
tunate Greek peasantry often pile up by the road. 
side, one stone at a time, to testify mutely to their 
abhorrence of the oppressive system of taxation 
to which the royal government subjects them. 

The man did not appear more than thirty years 
of age; he wore a light mustache, and his face had 
a sympathetic and even benevolent expression. 

He was dressed in the Greek fustanelle, or pro- 
truding petticoat, which his position, leaning against 
the cairn, forced out in front of him. He had on 
what appeared to be a rich velvet doublet, full red 
trousers, falling below the knee, with a depending 
gilt tassel, and close-fitting gaiters and neat boots. 
His head was covered with a Turkish fez. In his 


| . 
| belt he carried a yataghan, or short sword, and a 


large revolver. 

So neat was his attire, suggesting a daily toilet of 
great care, that I took him for some young official 
of Lamia whose fancy led him to dress in a costume 
more strictly national than is customary among the 
well-to-do people of this region. What he should 
be doing in this out-of-the-way place I did not stop 
to conjecture, but walked along toward him without 
a thought of fear. 

I had inclined in salutation to him, and was pre 
paring to wish him good evening in my best Greek 
as [ passed, when I was startled by a sudden 
apparition on the opposite side of the path. Three 
of the most desperate and hideous-looking rascals 
that I ever saw quickly uprose from behind a rock, 
and stood out before me. 

These men, too, had on some remnants of the 
Greek national costume, but their clothes were 
dirty and ragged to the last degree. Their bearded 
faces wore the most ferocious grins I ever saw. 
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One of them pulled a pistol from his belt, and 
another, springing almost upon me, threatened 
me with his yataghan in the air. 

The exquisite person leaning against the cairn 
spoke calmly to the ruffians in Greek, commanding 
them to desist until he had questioned me. The 
men put away their weapons, but remained in the 
path in front of me. By this time the man at the 
cairn came forward also. 

“JT,” said he, ‘‘am Papakiritzopulo; who are 
you?” 





district which includes Lamia, and Monsieur | people ended by passing enactments for their 


Angheli, a magistrate, had been particularly ener- 
getic in hunting Papakiritzopulo to earth. One 
day they were driving, with a secretary, from 
Kalyvia to Lamia in a carriage, guarded by four 
mounted gendarmes. As they were crossing a 


bridge not far from Kalyvia—I had no doubt it | 


was the very bridge where I had met the brigands 
—their cavalcade was attacked by a small party 
of brigands; and the gendarmes taking to flight, 
the gentlemen in the carriage were all taken 


I told him my name, and added that I was an | prisoners. 


American student, and was travelling across the | 


country, and studying its antiquities. 


The man’s first utterance of his name did not | 





The Path barred by Brigands 


impress me particularly; but in a moment I 
remembered that this was the name of the terrible 
brigand against whom I had been warned in 
Athens, and of whose evil fame I had heard occa- 
sionally as I passed through Phocis and Phthiotis. 
I had, as I saw, fallen completely into his clutches, 
and that before travelling a day’s journey on my 
way from Lamia to Volo. 

“You say you are an American student,’ he 
said. ‘That is very interesting. It is easy to see 
that you are a foreigner; and your accent is like 
that of a scholar. But America?’ He smiled, 
showing very white teeth. ‘You will excuse me 
if I seem to put you under an examination. If 
you really have come so far to study our poor 
country, I could not harm you, but must help you 
on. But if you are deceiving us—well, that would 
not be profitable to you.” 

He smiled again, a little more grimly than before, 
I fancied. Then he went on to ask me a great 
many questions about my country, my travels 
since I had been in Greece, my Hellenic studies, 
and my future plans. I saw that I was talking 
with an educated man; and evidently I succeeded 
in convincing him of my identity and my errand. 

‘I believe you,”’ he said. “And I think you 
may go to Volo; though, when you are there, you 
will find it hard to convince the people that you 
have come alone from Lamia.” 

He told me that he himself had been a student; 
that he was of an honorable family ; that his father 
was a lawyer, and had intended that he, the son, 
should be an officer in the army, but that he had 
found the discipline insupportable. After that 
he had been badly treated, and had taken to 
brigandage. 

“1 would rather be a free brigand here,”’ he said, 
“than a government brigand at Athens or Lamia. 
Look here at this heap of stones! It is the people’s 
mute anathema of the government which robs 
them in oppressive taxes, and gives them nothing 
in return. Every peasant of these mountains who 
passes adds a stone to the monument.” I knew 
that this last statement was true. 

Papakiritzopulo then drew out a little book, 
wrote in Greek on a leaf torn from it, made a 
queer sign at the bottom, and handed the slip to 
me. 

“If you get into trouble with any people of my 
profession on the road,” he said, smiling again, 
“show them this. They know my autograph, 
though some of them have not had the educational 
advantages that you and I have had.” 

The three rufflans who were with him were by 
this time smiling broadly. Papakiritzopulo bade 
me good-by with no little ceremony, and his 
assistant brigands, standing aside, bowed quite 
low as I passed along. 

It was quite dark when I reached Kalyvia, and 
I had some difficulty in procuring lodgings, but 
at last the village priest took care of me. I 
thought best to make no mention of my interview 
with the chief of the brigands, and pushed on 
next morning through the mountain-pass. 

I underwent many hardships before I reached 
Volo, but I saw no more brigands, and had no 
occasion to use my letter of introduction from 
Papakiritzopulo. But I shall preserve it as a rare 
curiosity, especially in view of what has taken 
place since. 

In October, 1894, I received, after my return to 
America, an Athens newspaper which contained 
an account of the final frightful crime and death 
of this strange, educated brigand. 

Monsieur Rozaki, the public prosecutor for the 





This startling occurrence led to a military move- 
|ment against Papakiritzopulo, which succeeded 
in completely surrounding him. He threatened if 
he were attacked to 
put Rozaki and An- 
gheli to death; and 
the soldiers knew that 
he would keep his 
word. He had al- 
ready liberated the 
secretary. 

A messenger was 
sent to Lamia, who 
telegraphed thus to 
Athens for instruc- 
tions : 

“Shall we save the 
prisoners, or sacrifice 
them to the public wel- 
fare in destroying the 
band ?” 

The answer came: 
“Do all you can to 
save the prisoners, 
but before all things 
see that the band is 
exterminated.” 

Papakiritzopulo was 
immediately attacked 
by the soldiers. The 
brigand carried out 
his threat. Rozaki 
and Angheli were both struck down with yata- 
ghans; though fortunately the wounds of An- 
gheli did not prove fatal. A moment afterward 
every one of the brigand band, including the chief, 
fell, either to the musket-balls or the bayonets of 
the soldiers. 

Rozaki had died a martyr’s death, and Papakir- 
itzopulo had richly deserved his fate. Brigandage, 
the curse of modern Greece, will flourish much 
less freely in the mountain district as the result of 
the extirpation of this band. 

Joun ReEvBEN Foster. 
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EXAMPLE. 
Thos canst not others’ rp break 
While thou remain’st 
The thoughtless others thoughtless make, 
he brave make others brave. 
Selected. - Augustus Mendon Lord. 
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EMANCIPATED LABOR. 


The month of May usually opens, not only in 
the United States, but also in many foreign coun- 
tries, with processions of workingmen and move- 
ments to secure shorter hours or higher pay. It 
is instructive at this time to cast a glance at the 
enormous progress that has been made by working- 
people in recent times. 

In the long history of our planet, since man’s 
first appearance upon it, the era which we eall 
antiquity seems little more than of yesterday; 
while the distance between the denizen of the 
ancient and the citizen of the modern world, as 
far as institutions like those of government, 
literature and art are concerned, is in many ways 
insignificant. Yet when we consider the workman 
of antiquity, and compare him with the toiler of 
our own time, the two seem to be separated by an 
immense interval. 

The industrial arrangements of the ancient 
civilizations were all based on the serfdom that 
sprang from war. For when men reached the 
agricultural stage, they no longer killed captives 
taken in battle, but employed them in the tilling 
of the ground, and later in the construction of 
public works. 

Empires like those of China, Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece and Rome knew nothing of free labor in 
the modern meaning of that term. It was slaves 
who built the Great Wall of China, slaves who 
reared the Pyramids, slaves who erected the 
classic monuments still visible in the peninsulas 
of the Mediterranean, and slaves again who scat- 
tered all over England the memorials of the 
Roman invasion. 

Nor did the slavery of labor belong only to the 
ancient world. The same spirit of militarism that 
entrenched the institution there perpetuated it 
through the Middle Ages down to a comparatively 
modern period. It lingered long in Germany and 
England, and showed signs of breaking up only 
with the decay of the feudal system, with the rise 
of the towns, the development of the burgher 
class, and the formation of trades guilds. By 
the end of the fourteenth century serfdom became 
practically extinct in western Europe, and with 
its extirpation the laboring classes began to 
recover from the effects of their long enchainment. 

It is true that the rise of the modern industrial- 
ism at the opening of the eighteenth century led to 
many abuses and hardships; yet efforts were 
sooner or later made to remedy them by process 
of law, and the same English legislature which 
set out by endeavoring to fix the wages of working 








protection. 

To-day this protective legislation is of wide- 
reaching import. It restricts hours of labor, 
prohibits the employment of young children, 
provides holidays, compels the employer to fence 
in dangerous machinery, enables a workman to 
sue for damages, and permits those combinations 
of laborers which were once forbidden and pun- 
ished as crimes. 

Step by ‘step with this improvement of the 
conditions of labor has gone an important amelio- 
ration of the political status of the workingman. 
Absolute power has been modificd, and milftarism 
everywhere weakened by industrialism. The 
rights of the old feudal lords have largely passed 
to the landowners, and later to the capitalists, 
who may be regarded as their successors; while 
in European countries some of the power of the 
upper classes was transferred to the middle 
classes. 

But the chief and latest product of the move- 
ment that began with the abolition of serfdom has 
been the gradual extension of political power to 
the whole body of the people, so that the workman 
who formerly “did not own himself’? now not 
only enjoys the protection of the law, but himself 
has a share in the work and responsibilities of 
government. 

The net result of this advance of labor—improve- 
ment of its conditions on the one hand, and the 
conferring upon it of rights and privileges on the 
other—has been to secure to workingmen a fairer 
and more equal chance in the struggle of life than 
they ever enjoyed before. And though the upward 
movement is by no means ended, it has already 
gone far enough to teach the lesson that no diffi- 
culties are henceforth likely to arise between 
capital and labor which fairness, business sagacity 
and the spirit of compromise may not triumphantly 
overcome. 


iichinnss magia 
QUESTIONS. 


It was under the h snowflakes la A 
{ watched them fall while the March winds sped, 
But when I went out in the sun next day 
They all were gone. Were they dead ? 
And now it is May and I’ve been n again; 
were A Snowdrops growing there in me sun; 
kes’ souls come up to the rain? 
wil they go to Heaven, each one? 
Original. WINTHROP PACKARD. 
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IS BUSINESS RECOVERING? 


Those who make it their business to ascertain 
and to report truly on the condition of business 
in the United States, now assure us that the long 
period of depression seems to have reached its end, 
and that trade generally shows signs of genuine 
revival. 

If the event shall justify the announcement, 
millions of hearts will be made glad. We must 
nevertheless not be too contident that the change 
observed is real and permanent. At all times the 
volume of business fluctuates, and a temporary 
improvement may easily tlelude the most experi- 
enced observers. 

But there is certainly ground for hope that the 
worst has passed. Manufacturing, transporta- 
tion, and the wholesale and retail trade have all 
continued for some weeks to show a better condi- 
tion than for .uany months before. 

During the whole period of hard times the cause 
of the evil has been discussed most warmly, but we 
are not aware that any one who held a theory as to 
the cause has been convinced by the arguments of 
others that he was wrong. Now, if we are really 
coming to better times the subject of discussion 
will be changed to, What cured the evil? Happily, 
men will be too busy in their shops and counting- 
rooms to hold long debates over this point. When 
we are in good health we never stop to inquire 
why we are so. 

In any event, whether the change now observed 
is real or only a temporary spurt, the condition of 
business in the immediate future depends largely 
upon the crop of this year. An abundant harvest 
would probably give a great impulse to trade, 
while a disaster to the grain crops might seriously 
retard and delay the recovery which we all hope is 
at hand. 
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“ARGON” AND “HELIUM.” 


Science, too, has its romances. The discovery 
of a new element in the atmosphere about us 
hardly ceased to amaze the scientific world when 
a new event, as dramatic in its surprise as the last 
chapter of a novel could be, draws attention once 
more to the achievements of chemistry. 

It will be remembered that Lord Rayleigh and 
Professor Ramsay found that there is present in 
the atmosphere a substance, a gas, the existence 
of which had never been suspected. It goes into 
our lungs with every breath we draw. It is neither 
oxygen nor nitrogen, the two elements of which 
heretofore the air has been supposed to consist. 
Its discoverers called it ‘‘argon,’’ a word invented 
from the Greek, which is intended to signify that 
the new gas is indisposed to unite with other 
substances. 

Now Professor Ramsay, experimenting with a 
rare mineral called cleveite, not only found that it 
contained argon in chemical union with the rare 
metal uranium, but he discovered something else 
of the highest scientific interest. 

The spectroscope has revealed to astronomers 
the existence of hydrogen, of iron, and of other 
terrestrial elements, in the composition of the sun. 
It has shown them something in the sun which 





had never been found on the earth. To that 
unfound element they gave the name of helium, 
from the Greek word helios, the sun. 

Professor Ramsay saw, to his intense surprise, 
and to the delight of all who are interested in 
science, that the spectrum of argon taken from 
cleveite showed, besides the lines of argon, the one 
line which distinguished helium, and which had 
previously been seen in the spectrum of nothing 
in heaven or on the earth, except the atmosphere 
surrounding the sun. 

Helium has not yet been separated out from the 
argon with which it was mixed, so as to be studied 
by itself, as we can study the chemical properties 
of platinum or hydrogen ; but now that the mineral 
containing the shy element is in the sure grasp of 
the chemists, it will not be long before we shall 
know all about it. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The Paris correspondent of London Truth gave a 
touching picture of Queen Victoria on her arrival 
at Nice in March. 

It was her wish to travel incognita and in quiet, 
and hearing that several regiments of troops were 
ready to receive her, she sent word that she was 
journeying under the title of Countess of Balmoral 
only, and was not prepared for so great a public 
function. 

The troops were withdrawn, but the town was 
massed with the friendly French people—school 
children and women, all in their holiday attire—and 
every house was ablaze with flowers and flags. 
Every face shone with welcome, and when the 
queen appeared, with sympathy, for she had 
greatly aged in the last year. She was almost 
carried by her Indian servants from the train into 
the station, and was unable to raise her head 
from her breast, but looked up and around under 
her eyelids, as if anxious to be obliging and to do 
her part in the friendly pageant. 

“These upward feeble glances,” says the observer, 
“went to every heart. Her face told the story of 
her long reign, her woman’s joys and sorrows, her 
firm desire to keep always in the right path. The 
smile upon the aged face was most sweet and 
kind.” 

The writer adds, “You will ask: ‘How was she 
dressed?’ Her clothes were unfashionable, loose, 
bundly. They gave the idea that she was a law 
to herself in the matter, and had more important 
things to think of than clothes. At seventy-six 
this woman, who has tried to be unswervingly 
good, is invested with a majesty which has ceased 
to depend on her lofty station, and which is entirely 
personal.” 

When the queen visited Italy last year, the 
peasants were amazed and indignant to see her 
driving about in a donkey-cart, dressed in a black 
alpaca gown and a felt garden hat. 

It is said that when Lady Henry Somerset rose 
to address a large audience in a Western city on 
the subject of temperance, a woman exclaimed 
aloud: 

“Why, that’s only a woollen frock! 
is her coronet?” 

In the ceremonial of high state functions Queen 
Victoria appears in the royal regalia, and Lady 
Henry wears the coronet which marks her station 
as that of a peeress of England. But in every-day 
life these women are busied with weightier matters, 
and their dress becomes to them simply a conven- 
ience, to which they are indifferent. 

Is there no hint here for those who make clothes 
the first business of life? 


And where 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 


A trolley-car, bowling merrily along a busy thor- 
oughfare on a cold, frosty day, stopped suddenly 
in the middle of a block. The conductwr, on the 
back platform, rang the bell twice, but the car did 
not go on for a few seconds, although the track 
was unobstructed. 

The motorman, with his hand on the brake and 
indifferent to the warning of the conductor’s bell, 
craned his neck so as to catch a glimpse of the 
upper window of a tenement house. His face 
lighted up with a smile as the window was opened. 
In a clumsy way he kissed his coarse hand to a 
woman and a little child in the upper window. 
Then the handle of the brake swung around, and 
the car went ahead at full speed. 

This domestic incident had not escaped the 
observation of a passenger who was standing on 
the front platform. 

“That was your baby, I suppose?” he said to the 
motorman, brusquely. 

“Yes, sir; my only child.” 

“Well, do you think that you ought to stop the 
car and keep all the passengers waiting while you 
are looking at your wife and baby?” 

“Perhaps not. I suppose it is against the com- 
pany’s regulations. But you don’t understand the 
circumstances. At night, when my day’s work is 
done, the child is asleep in her crib. Early in the 
morning, when I start out for another day’s work, 
the baby is still asleep. So it goes on seven days 
in the week, and the only chance I have of seeing 
that baby awake is once in a while in the daytime 
when she is at the window in my wife’s arms when 
my car is passing. I always look for them when | 
go by the house, but it’s not more than once a 
week that I catch sight of them. A poor man’s 
wife cannot sit by the hour at the window watching 
for her husband’s car.” 

The passenger who had spoken roughly to the 
motorman was touched by the pathos of the inci- 
dent. 

“I spoke thoughtlessly,” he explained, apologeti- 
cally. “I did not understand the circumstances. | 
now regret that you didn’t keep the car waiting 
longer.” 

How true it is that one-half the world does not 
know how the other half lives! Every passenger 





in the car would have sneered and grumbled if he 
had witnessed the exchange of greetings between 
the front platform and the tenement window, 
where a pale-faced woman, with a shawl wrapped 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








closely about her, was waving the child’s tiny hand 
to the motorman. The simple story, if it had been 
told, would have touched the heart of the most 
cynical and querulous passenger, and have created 
sympathy for the hard lot of many a laboring man. 
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WASTED TALENT. 


The life of the English painter, Hawkins, fur- 
nishes a strange and discouraging instance of the 
youthful precocity which often comes to naught. 
At twenty years of age he was the centre of accla. 
mation. Every one thought he was sure to do 
great things; perhaps, as one of his contemporaries 
said, “become a Michael Angelo, or something of 
the kind.” 

But, like the crab, he “walked backward ;” and 
at the close of his life he is described as having 
lived in a fool’s paradise, content with himself, and 
fattening on the empty praise he had won, but 
never deserved. The mischief lay in the fact that 
he was an excellent boon companion. Every one 
who was setting out for a “good time” wanted 
Hawkins as the centre of it, and he was only too 
glad to be beguiled. 

On one occasion he was asked by a Mr. Ackers, 
a member of Parliament, to accompany him and 
one or two others to Paris, the host promising to 
give him a holiday and pay all his expenses. 
Hawkins objected. 

“I’m busy on a picture,” said he, “and I want to 
finish it for exhibition.” 

“Never mind that,” returned Ackers. 
with you and paint it there.” 

Hawkins yielded, as he always did in the end, 
and the picture was put into the carriage. As they 
were driving along, Mr. Ackers asked to be allowed 
to look at it, and when it was uncovered, he said: 

‘What do you want for it?” 

“I shall want fifty pounds for it when it’s 
finished,” answered Hawkins. 

“Very well,” returned the member of Parliament, 
“I'll give it to you, and I’ll finish the picture for 
you, too!”” With that he kicked a hole through the 
canvas, and the artist was thus set free for an 
undisturbed jollification. 
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INDIFFERENCE TO VOTING. 
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impatient temperament. During her sittings she 
constantly changed her position, and with each 
change of position her expression varied. 

At last Nollekens’s patience gave way. 

“Madam,” he cried, unceremoniously, ‘“‘what does | 
it matter how handsome you are, if you will not sit | 
still till 1 have modelled you!” 

The sitter smiled with gratified vanity, and much 
to the sculptor’s amazement was almost as quiet as 
a lay figure during the remainder of her sittings. 


INTREPIDITY. 


Exposure to the fire of an enemy is not the only | 
form of bravery which an officer or a soldier may | 
be called upon to show. Not long ago the French 
papers chronicled the death of Lieutenant Colonel 
Azan, of the army, of infectious pneumonia con 
tracted while visiting a military hospital where 
there were cases of this disease, and encouraging 
the men. In connection with this case, the exploit 
of Colonel Gardarens, of the sixth regiment of the 
line, also in the French army, is recalled. 


During one of the Algerian campaigns, when the 
position of the French troops was somewhat preca 
rious, some cases of cholera appeared in the regi 
ment. They were all in one mess. A feeling of 
panic spread among the men, which it was necessary 
to allay in some way, in order to prevent a disaster. 

At that time the fact was not fully known that 
cholera is communicated wholly through the food 
and drink, and is in no other way “contagious.” 
But Colonel Gardarens had reason to believe that it 
was not infectious in the ordinary sense. 

One evening a man had died of cholera in the 
yo me and lay dead on his bed. The men had 

ed from the Vieletey in consternation. The colonel 
ordered them to follow him to the presence of the 
victim of cholera, and Ber obeyed. 

With his own hands he lifted the dead man from 
his bed, and had the body removed. “Now I wil 
show you,” he said, “that cholera is not infectious. 
I shall pass the night on this man’s bed.” | 

He did so. Not only did he crawl into the dead 
soldier’s bed, without any change of the clothing, 
but the wondering soldiers heard him snoring 





tranquilly through the hours of the a. In the 
morning he rose, dressed, gave the mil —'f salute, 
and departed, having evidently rested well. } 


Whatever the soldiers may have thought, they | 
were debarred by this example from showing any 
further signs of panic. 


SENSITIVE BECAUSE OF HER AGE. 


Many persons show so strange a sensitiveness to 


There Seay forms of indifference to the | the question of age, that their friends may well | 
general political welfare. One of these consists in | avoid the entire subject. When Mrs. 8. C. Hall | 


refusing to vote. Thus, in a recent election in 
Marseilles, France, out of more than eighty thou. 
sand qualified voters less than eighteen thousand 
actually cast ballots. 


| 


At another election, in Paris, less than a quarter | 


of the registered vote of one district was cast. A 


| charmed by the Irish stories.” 


French writer asserts that three out of five French | 


voters really took no part in choosing the members 
of the present Chamber of Deputies. 


In this country staying away from the polls is not | 


the most general or dangerous form of indifference. 
Far from it. 

The selfishness of the well-to-do, respected citizen 
who is too busy making money to care for municipal 
or national affairs; the carelessness of the working- 
man who does not see that in striving for good 
government he would be acting for his own real 
interest; the density of the traditional party-man 
who votes one year as he voted the year before, 
regardless of changes in men and measures; the 
ignorance of the dull man which prevents him from 
seeing through the rant and sophistry of the dema- 
gogue—these all are forms of political apathy, 
because they all could be shaken off readily enough 
if only alertness of mind and will-power were 
present. 

Better to stay away from the polls altogether 
than to vote with the mind’s eyes shut. 
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WELL MET. 


An amusing story is told of Robert Franz, the 
famous German song-writer, and another equally 
celebrated composer. The incident occurred soon 
after the publication of Franz’s famous “Open 
Letter to Edward Hanslick,” in which he made 
severe criticism upon some musical work of the 
composer, Johannes Brahms. 

Franz had occasion at that time to take a five or 
six hours’ trip by rail. In the compartment with 
him was a little man with whom he fell into conver- 
sation. The fellow-travellers found each other 
delightful, and whiled the hours away in agreeable 
talk, which did not turn upon music. 

When the train reached Franz’s destination, he 
took out his card-case, saying to his companion: 

“You have made me pass a most delightful after- 
noon; allow me to give you my card.” 

The stranger seemed highly gratified, and offered 
Franz his card in return. Each looked at the bit of 
yasteboard he had received in amazement. The 
stranger’s eyes opened wide at reading the name 
of his merciless critic, “Dr. Robert Franz,” while 
Franz himself was equally astounded at reading 
on the card in his hand, “Johannes Brahms.” 

There was no time for mutual explanations, but 
each of the musicians had discovered that however 
their ideas might differ from a musical standpoint, 
they were at least admirable travelling companions, 
and had found much to enjoy in each other. 
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PLAIN-SPOKEN. 


It is said that some of the sitters to Nollekens, the 
celebrated sculptor, were charmed by the down- 
right bluntness of his compliments, which were so 
evidently free from all intentional flattery. 

One day he was modelling the head of a lady of 
rank, when she forgot herself, changed her posi- 
tion, and assumed a look of great haughtiness, 
which displeased the sculptor. 

“Don’t look so scornful, madam,” he said, bluntly, 
“you will spoil my bust,—and you’re a very fine 
woman,—I think it will make one of my very best.” 

At another time he said to a sitter who had a cast 
in one eye: “Pray look the other way, madam, that 
I may get rid of that shyness in your eye, which 
though not disagreeable in life, is unusual in art.” 

At one time he had had for a sitter a woman of 
great beauty, but of an extremely nervous and 





was at least seventy years old, she met at a recep- 
tion a young clergyman, who was apparently | 
delighted to see her. | 


“Mrs. Hall,” said he, “I remember reading your 
books when I was a child, and that I was especially 





“Then, sir,” flashed Mrs. Hall, “if-you read my | 
books when you were a child, you ought to know 
better than to say so!” 

The mother of Julia Kavanagh was a woman of 
great intellectual power and unusual force of char. | 
acter, but even when she waa eighty years old she 
was ashamed of her age. 

One day she went with her French maid to the 
cemetery at Nice, to visit the tomb she had erected | 
to her daughter. The two were standing before the 
stone, when the maid innocently read the inscrip. | 
tion. Julia Kavanagh had then been dead seven 
years, and her age, fifty-four, was of course 
recorded. 

“Madame must be very old!” remarked the maid. 

“Old!” exclaimed Mrs. Kavanagh. ‘‘Why should 
I be old? What do you know about my age?” 

“Mademoiselle was fifty-four when she died,” 
continued the girl, “and she has been dead some 
time. Therefore madame must be very old.” 

Mrs. Kavanagh said nothing, but next day she 
sent a mason to the cemetery and had the telltale 
figures removed. | 


HE REMEMBERED HIS LUNG. 


As knowledge increases, it becomes more .and 
more impossible for any one man to study every- 
thing. Those who would master one branch of 
science, must be contented to remain ignorant of 
much that it would be pleasant to know. A singu- 
lar example of absorption in a chosen specialty is 
furnished by” “an eminent Scotch surgeon and 
professor,” of whom an exchange relates an anec- 
dote : 


The poet Tennyson once consulted him about 
some affection of the lungs, and gome years after- 
ward went to him again on the same errand. On 
being announced, the poet was nettled to observe 
that the surgeon not only did not remember his 
face, but did not even recognize his name. He men- 
tioned his former visit. Still the surgeon failed to 
recall him. 

Then the surgeon put his ear to his patient’s 
chest. 

“Ah,” he said, “I remember you now. 
you by your —- 

He knew nothing about the author of “In Memo. 
riam,” but he knew his business, and remembered 
perfectly the peculiar sound of that ailing lung. 
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STRONG BRAINS. 


A mild bit of repartee is reported as having 
occurred between the poet Saxe and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. They were talking about brain fever when 
Mr. Saxe remarked: 

“I once had a severe attack of brain fever 
myself.” 

“How could you have brain fever?” asked Doctor 
Holmes, smiling. “It is only strong brains that 
have brain fever.” 

“How did you find that out?” asked Saxe. 


OTHER WAY AROUND. 


It is told in a recent book of law anecdotes that a 
member of the Boston bar, meeting one day Judge 
Lord, an able and conscientious judge, said to him: 

“TI see, judge, that the Supreme Court has over- 
ruled you in the case of —— vs. ——, but you need 
feel no concern about your reputation.” 

“No,” answered the judge, “I don’t; I’m only 
concerned about the reputation of the Supreme 

urt.” 


THE FIRST PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


A few weeks ago, in speaking of the Boston 
Public Library, we said that it was the first such 
institution ever founded by public taxation. 

We find that this is an error. The town of Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, in 1833 founded such a 
library by money appropriated for the purpose in 
town meeting, and has sustained it ever since. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 








Greenvale —Rangeley Camp, RANGELEY LAKE, Me. 
Second season begins July 6th and lasts six weeks. Lim- 
ited to 20 schoolboys. i 

guiees, cooks, ete. Sole use of hotel, dirt courts, boats, 
horses. Prof. J. B. TAYLOR, Berkeley School, Boston. 


Teacher’s Position Wanted. 


A graduate of Boston University, Class of 
'95, desires a position in a public or private 
school, to teach any of the following branches : 
Latin, Greek, History, 
French. Information and recommendations 
may be obtained of Mr. W. N. HARTSHORN, 
110 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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soap ? 

Did you ever 
hear of a man 
or woman be- 
ginning to use 
it and stopping? 
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| He’d satisfy anybody, 
| don’t you think ? 
The “‘ Bowline”’ Suit 
is the right thing for 
the little ‘“‘ him” to 
| wear this summer. 





$G 00 


| Navy blue storm serge, 
richly trimmed, sizes 
3 to 10 years. 


| 
Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘What ‘he’ Wears,"’ mailed free. 


CARSON PIRIE Scott & Co. 


60-72 Washington Street, CHICACO. 


Are You Going 


to suffer through another 
summer with Hay Fever 
Or and Asthma ? 


* For a week last summer I suffered as usual from Hay 
Fever. I began taking your medicines, and the result was 
truly wonderful. In less than three days I was practically 
well In view of the fact that I have suffered intensely for 
twenty-eight consecutive years, the result is little short of 


miraculous ""—W. A AKERS, Laxe Crry, Colo 








—are you going to put your- 
self in our care, as Mr. Akers 
did, and not only escape the 
terrible suffering, but enter 
upon the path to a constitu- 


tional cure of your disease? 


Write for our 136-page book ; 
2,000 references whom you can consult. 


Address DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Set will be sent to any address on receipt of Three 














A Set of Twelve Dolls for Thiee 2-cent Stamps. 


The complete Set consists of Twelve Dolls, three of them illustrated above (5 inches high), each || 
lithographed in beautiful colors and representing diffe: 
America, Ireland, Japan, China, Flower Girl, Orange Blossoms, Grapes, | 

Little Buttercup, Boy 15th Century, 18th Century, Boy Sailor, 18th Century. 

They are made of heavy, strong paper that will endure an immense amount of handlin 


rent characters as follows: | 


The complete 


a-cent stamps. Mailed from New Fork Office only. 


| 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, \| 
218 Church Street, New York City. \| 

|} 


Always Use BARBOUR’S Irish Flax Threads. 





Vitalizes Life’s Forces—— 


everyone. 


themselves with many. 





those who have taken it. 


AYER’S 





As Spring advances, the importance of pure blood manifests itself to 
Impurities which have gathered in the system during the winter 
months, interfere more and more with the proper working of the vital organs, 
and scrofula, and other diseases caused by humors in the blood, manifest 


No other blood-purifier known to science will so 


quickly purify, enrich, and vitalize the blood as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
druggists in Lowell recommend it with confidence. 

Mr. OsMonpD L. FIELD, one of the best known, most popular, and one 
of the oldest druggists in Lowell, says: 
of preparing Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, know the purity and great value of the 
ingredients from which it is compounded, and am satisfied it is one of the 
safest and best of blood- 
for unstrung nerves, as an alterative compound of concentrated strength 
and power, and as a reméé@y for ailments originating in impure blood 
peculiar to the Spring months, the wonderful merits of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
have been proven over and over again, to the perfect satisfaction of 
It always gives me pleasure to recommend Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, for | 
always feel sure it will do just what it is recommended to do.”—Osmonp L. Fre.p. 


“T am acquainted with the method 


purifiers in the market to-day. As a gentle tonic 


THE OLDEST, THE BEST 


Sarsaparilla 


THE ONLY ONE ADMITTED AT WORLD’S FAIR. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


MAY 9, 1895, 











AT TWILIGHT. 


I sit in my room when the gathering gloom 
Of the early night draws on, 

In my hearth-fire’s blaze the roses bloom 
Out of dear summers gone. 

I sit alone, but my loved, my own, 
Come fooping n to me, 

Till shadow and light alike are bright 
With gay good company. 

There’s the maiden sweet, whose weary feet 
Grew tired so soon on the way, 

That her day was done ere the nooning fleet 
Had paled a golden ray. 

With her cheek so fair, and her dusky hair, 
And her dark eyes’ ciussbering 2x0, 

She comes and sits in the easy chaig, 
Friend of my heart’s desire. 


Then a brave young lad, like a hunter clad 
In sheathing robes of fur, 

Vaults merrily in, with a greeting glad, 
Taking his place by her. 

She is in heaven, and he on earth, 
Fighting the Arctic cold; 

But I see them both, beside my hearth, 
In the firelight’s glimmering gold. 

Patter and tap, and small hands clap 
To the fall of fairy shoon, 

Dear little children climb to my lap, 
And I hear the ghost of a tune, 

An old love tune I used to sing 
When I cradled my sweet first-born ; 

“Over and over, daisies and clover,” 
I’m back in my life’s young morn. 

Then, white tents rise, under starlit skies ; 
Then, the sentinel’s measured tramp, 

Banner and drum, the armies come, 
And the world is a moving camp, 

Till the maid’s soft word, and the dream is blurred,— 
Here is my cup of tea, 

I’m again alone, but my loved, my own, 
Have paid a visit to me. 

” Original. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


————_—4. 9-2 — 


DISAPPOINTED AMBITIONS. 


About fifty years ago a young lad, working on 
a Pennsylvania farm, declared his intention of 
writing an oratorio. He had a passionage love of 
music, and his hope was to leave to the world the 
score of a great composition, which it would 
treasure as it does the works of Handel or 
Beethoven. 

The necessity of earning his livelihood forced 
him to postpone this important work from year to 
year, but in the meantime the necessity of 
expressing himself in music drew from him many 
negro melodies and simple songs. 

They breathed with infinite pathos the homely 
affection, the sorrows and hopes of every-day life. 
The whole nation caught them and sang them; 
they spread to England—over the Continent. 

Stephen Foster is dead, and the great oratorio 
was never written, but ‘“The Old Folks at Home,”’ 
“Carry me back to ole Virginia,”’ and others of 
his songs have gone into the depths of countless 
hearts, stirring the sympathy and feeling that 
sweetens life and helps to make men better. 

Old Father Dinsmore, an itinerant Baptist 
missionary in the South before the war, said once, 
“I hoped when I was a boy to become a great 
pulpit orator like Whitefield, but by the time I 
visit and talk to a dozen poor whites or black 
slaves, and pray with them, there's nothing left of 
the day in which to write a great sermon.” 

In the ancient town of Rouen, in France, there 
is a band of pious serving women who have 
vowed to consecrate their labor to the service 
of God. Some of them spent years in embroid- 
ering a magnificent gold drapery for the church 
altar, which is laid away in a locked case and 
used only twice in the year. The others make 
coarse garments for the poor from day to day. 

Most of us, perhaps, begin life hoping to accom- 
plish some great work, and find at the end that 
we have spent it in little homely tasks that have 
filled each passing day. 

Yet when all is summed up, is not the world as 
much helped by the cheery songs, and kindly 
words, and warm clothes given every day, as by 
the great oratorio, or sermon, or rare embroidery 
known only to a few ? "i 

The penny given in love to our starving brother 
is as sacred in God’s eyes as the golden cup 

“which holds the sacramental wine. 


a Sa 


A RIGHT RESOLUTION. 


There are days, such as birthdays, New Year's 
days and Easter Sundays, when many people of 
moral and spirivaal susceptibilities make new and 
higher resolutions. All days are alike sacred for 
such resolutions, but some persons like to set 
up milestones in their spiritual progress. These 
resolutions sometimes fail, owing to material 
weakness, while the ideals remain the same. He 
who makes resolutions which he fulfils but imper- 
fectly, will rise to higher attainment, as a rule, 
than if he had not made any. A man’s ideal is 
what he perhaps may bé, and he can only reach it 
by struggling, and usually only by renewals of 
struggling. - 

It was Easter Sunday. A young man who had 
been contending with himself knelt in his room, 
that was filled with the odor of an Easter lily 
which had been sent him by a friend. He had 
resolved to put on record his resolution toward the 
life that has the promise of immortality. He had 
just read the words of the poet: ‘Righteousness 
is immortal.”” His soul glowed in the consecra- 
tion. He then took his journal and wrote: 

“Resolved: To do nothing that I would not be 





willing that the whole world should see and know ; 
to say nothing of any one that I would not be 
willing that he should hear; and never to carry to 
the house of God a thought that will not tend to 
develop a spirit of good influence, and of good- 
will toward men.”’ 

That Easter day was one of progress. 


* 
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DEALING WITH SAVAGES. 


Some of the explorers of unknown Africa—not 
all of them, unfortunately—remembered that it 
was their first duty to make,an impression upon 
the savage people so favorable to the white man 
that they would heartily welcome their successors. 
One of this class was Mr. W. C. Oswell, who was 
associated with Doctor Livingstone in discovering 
Lake Ngami, and in directing attention to the lake 
system of Africa. Oswell spent five years in 
Africa, hunting and exploring, and he records that 
he never had occasion to raise a hand against a 
native, never lost anything by theft, and that the 
chiefs and their people regarded him as a most 
agreeable white man, whom it was a pleasure to 
serve. “I filled their stomachs,” he writes, “and 
thus, as they assured me, in some mysterious way 
made their hearts white.” 


Oswell found one tribe—the Bakaa—starving. 
Their chief begged the white hunter to feed his 
people, putting them and his country at Oswell’s 
service. He accepted six hundred of them, saying, 
“Your people shall be my people,” and started for 
the feeding- unds of the elephants. In a few 
days the hunt was so successful that the now plump 
Bakaa requested leave to return to their kraals, 
assuring him that he had made their hearts white. 
They all went to their homes,—of the six hun- 
dred not one was missing,—carrying over sixty 
thousand pounds of dried elephant’s and hippo’s 
meat. 

Doctor Livingstone, who could neither shoot nor 
ride,—except on oxback,—rather looked down upon 
a sportsman, and laughingly told his friend that 
the Kafirs regarded him and his party as_weak- 
lings, to be used to provide them with food. But 
the apeee missionary-explorer forgot that while he 
could talk to the Kafirs’ ears and hearts, Oswell, 
ignorant of the language, could only speak to their 
stomachs. His guns fed them, and he himself so 
impressed them with his kindness and courage 
that he never had occasion to shed a drop of 
nitive blood. Where he went there was no blood 
feud against the white man to hamper future 
explorers. 

riting about the me rye | with which the starv- 
ing Bakaa had fattened, Mr. Oswell records that 
Kafirs will eat, if they can get it, from twelve to 
fifteen pounds of solid meat ina day. His expla- 
nation of this apparently impossible feat is that a 
large quantity of meat is required, if nothing else 
is eaten. Once, in a journey with Livingstone, 
they nad no meal of any sort, and were obliged to 
live on meat alone. 

“I thought,” writes Oswell, “that the dear old 
doctor was very greedy, for he would eat four 
pounds of meat for his breakfast, and the same, or 
more, for his dinner. On telling him my opinion 
of his performance, he retaliated: 

“*Well, to tell you the truth, I’ve been thinking 
just the same of you.’ 

“When I got back to the wagons, I tried givin 
two or three of the men a handful of beans wit 
their rations of meat, and found that they could 
not eat more than three pounds of flesh, the smaller 
mixed diet meeting all the requirements of the 
system.” 





on~eaceceeginia 
EDUCATION OF A PRINCESS. 


Monsieur Conti, once the French tutor of the 
children of the late Princess Alice, describes, in a 
Metz paper, how the new Empress of Russia was 
educated. Her mother brought her up as if she 
belonged to the middle class, but with less coddling. 
The late Grand-duchess Alice always showed 
anxiety to prevent pride from marring the disposi- 
tions of her children. 


The pethosnaes contrasted strikingly, by their 
simplicity and kindliness of manner, with the 
haughty daughters of the German nobility. 

Until they grew up they had to rise in the morn. 
ing, to study, to eat and to walk, all at fixed hours. 
Their recreations were, until the age of confirma- 
tion, croquet, lawn tennis, riding, rowing, and in 
winter, skating. Before confirmation all their 
dcesses were home-made. After confirmation they 
were allowed long dinner dresses and evening 
dresses, and had leave, when in England, to dine 
with grown-up persons at Queen Victoria’s table. 

They might also go to the theatre, to concerts, to 
an occasional ball, and pay some visits. Before 
confirmation the elder girls were allowed one 
shilling a week for pocket money, and after con- 
firmation two shillings. The younger were given 
half as much. Sometimes their allowance was 
inereased or reduced, according to proficiency in 
studies. 

They spoke English and French with ease, and 
indeed, as fluently as German. They were ali good 

icians, and handled their ils well. It was 
impossible to be more skilful with their needles 
and in cooking. The future empress not only 
excelled in pastry, but is really an accomplished 
musician and painter. 

hen a growing girl, she was allowed to ask 
certain friends of her own age to come and take 

with her, on condition that she made the cakes 
that were to be set before them. She was also 
allowed to make confectionery for an orphan 
asylum, and to take it there to treat the children. 

he mother of the future empress used to say, “I 
want them to be unassuming and perfectly frank 
and natural. They must understand that to be so 
they should have no reason for concealment.” She 
never allowed them to be laughed at for mistakes 
and awkwardness, because such treatment would 
tempt them to dissimulate. 
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HE BEAT HIS DRUM. 


A general must always preserve his dignity, but 
he should be prepared to do almost anything, even 
to taking a spade in the trenches, to keep his men 
in good heart in critical situations. Many such 
crises occurred during the terrible retreat of the 
French from Moscow, in 1812, when what we should 
call blizzards prevailed where the Russian arms 
had been unsuccessful. 


“Twelfth of the line! Where are your drum- 
mers?” 

The colonel answered, “For twelve days, now, I 
have had no drummer left but little Maurice here.” 

“My young friend,” said the marshal to the boy, 
“go to the head of the line and beat the march.” 

aurice went to the head of the line. Rub-a-dub- 
dub! He beat the march as hard as he could. The 
men’s heart-beats seemed to be quickened by the 
rollofthedrum. They marched on bravely. They 
held an important fy in the line, and the marshal 
rode by the side of the little drummer. 

For three-quarters of an hour Maurice beat the 
drum. Then the sounds began to fail. His hands 
were stiff with cold. His face and ears were frozen. 
Tears ran down his cheeks, and froze on his skin as 
oe. fell. 

“Prince,” said the boy, “I can’t keep it up any 
longer. I am frozen. Better fall behind and die, 
like the other drummers. I’d rather go to sleep 
and die that way than suffer so cruelly.” 

Marshal Davoust said nothing, but got down from 
his horse, gave it to an orderly, and took the drum 
from Maurice’s hands. Davoust had worked his 
way up from a low grade in the army, and in his 
early service probably had learned to drum. 

He beat the drum well enough, at any rate, to 
inspirit the men. Even the little Maurice took 
heart, and after wrapping his fingers in cloths, was 
able to take the drum again and resume the march, 
while the soldiers —— on through the snow, 
against the biting wind. 


* 
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THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


Now listen to a story true, or possibly a dream, 
From days of yore, long, long before this fevered age 





of steam. 
We alwegs praise those good old days, when all the 
world was slow 


And this occurred, as I have heard, some thousand years 
ago. 


In quiet glen were three old men among the mountains 
vast; 
They sat and slept, while centuries crept into the misty 


The first awoke and softly spoke: “If | will but allow 
A single word, I think I heard the lowing of a cow.” 


They slept again, these three old men, while centuries 
ro! ‘v; 

And then the next old man seemed vexed, and oped his 

eavy eye; 

Sedate an slow he shook the snow from out his hoary 
jocks, 

Then raisca his head and meekly said: “I think it was 
an ox.” 

Then all was still again, until more centuries had _ fled, 

And then the third old sage was heard to scratch his 
m: ‘own head ; 

He rubbed his eyes in pained surprise and growled in 
accents deep: 

ae | wan you boys would stop that noise, and let a fellow 
sleep.” 

Original. PEER STROMME. 
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HER PROTECTOR. 


“When we moved up »n the brook farm,” said 
Mrs. Lynam to a friend, “Aaron was determined 
for me to have a good dog to protect me in case he 
was away, and so he got a big mastiff. You know 
men that are real smart about some things will be 
sort of weak where pets are concerned. , 


“Now for clear intelligence and gentleness I 
should have much rather called in the heifer; for 
of all the awkward, lumbering things, that dog was 
the leader. 

“He seemed to w_in spots. First his head 
was too large for his body, and then his lege grew 
long; and then there were times when his feet 
looked big enough for an elephant. He was a 
playful creature in his heart, but he couldn’t 
gambol much more than one of the oxen. 

“He had a noble, expansive kind of a bark, 
though, and showed his breed, and so when Aaron 
went away I did feel a little safer. 

“The first morning, when I got up to make the 
fire, he came walking round, and seemed as clever 
as could be. The w I was using was rather 

en, and so I decided to put a little kerosene on 
t. I suppose I on more than I thought, for it 
flared up awfully when I put a match to it, and the 
first I knew my sleeve was all afire. 

“I didn’t lose my presence of mind at all. I got 
down and rolled myself up in a rug, head and 
ears, and began to roll over the floor. 

“It en the fire out, but that dog thought it was 
something to amuse him, and began to be playful. 
He gave a curious sort of a howl, and landed his 





four paws, which weighed ten pounds apiece 
on my chest, and lolling his tongue out, lookec 
down at me. 

“I tried to beat him off, but he took it for play, 
and rolled me over and jumped about until I was 
oo bound up in the rug. 

“He would give a short sneeze, and dab his paw 
into my hair. He scratched my face, and tore my 
dress into strips. 

“Every time I tried to rise he would give a little 
bark, and butt me down again with his head. The 
more I shouted, the faster and louder he barked 
— springing about, he overturned chairs and 

es. 

“T don’t know where it would have ended if one 
of the farm-hands hadn’t heard the commotion, and 
— in. I was bruised and torn, and in a terrible 

mper. 

“Aaron sent the dog off, and we haven’t had 
another; but he is like most men about a dog, and 
says now, ‘He was only a little playful.’” 


Powe 
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WITHOUT A MOTHER. 


A blind musician has for ten or twelve years 
partly supported his family by going from seaside 
resorts to mountain hotels, during the summer, 
giving concerts and taking up collections. He says 
that never throughout these seasons of wandering 
minstrelsy has he met with the least unkindness or 
dishonesty. No one has dropped a counterfeit 
bank-note or coin into the hat. The fact is that 
blind appeals to the better nature of men and 





The cold probably did not compare in intensity 
with that in the midst of which campaigns against 
the Indians have been a ed by the 
United States regular army in the Northwest; but 
it found the French singularly Mg oy ye for it. 
Their sufferings were agurepseed y the fact that 
supplies were scarce, for they had themselves, 
on their way to Moscow, devastated the country 
through which they marched. 

A drummer-boy, Maurice by name, who was on 
this dreadful expedition, late in life left a simple 
memoir of his experiences. He relates that on one 
bitter day on the Wilna road, the men were sinking 
on every side, and all seemed likely to perish, 
when Marshal Davoust, Prince of Eckmiihl, rode 
up and shouted to the colonel: 





women, just as a child’s loneliness and sorrow 
appeal to a mother’s heart. Read, for instance, 
this incident, published in the New York Tribune: 


A _ little lad in a west-bound train glanced 
wistfully toward a seat where a mother and her 
merry children were eating lunch. The tears 
=; in his eyes, though he tried to keep them 

sk. A passenger came and stood beside him. 

“What's the matter?” he asked. “Have you no 
lunch?” 

“Yes, I have a little left, and I’m not so awful 
hungry.” 

“What is it, then? Tell me; perhaps I can help 
ou.’ 


, 





“It’s—it’s so lonely, and there’s such a lot of them 
over there, and—and they’ve got their mother.” 

The young man glanced at the black band on the 
boy’s hat. “Ah,” he said, gently, “‘and you have 
lost yours.” 

“Yes, and I’m going to my uncle; but I’ve never 
seen him. A kind lady, the doctor’s wife, who put 
up my lunch, hung this card to my neck. She told 
me to show it to the ladies on the car, and they 
would be kind to me; but I didn’t show it to any 
one yet. You may read it if you like.” 

The young man raised the card and read the 
— and address of the boy. Below were the 
words: 

“And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones a cup.of cold water only in the 


name of a disciple, = I say unto you, he shall 


in no wise lose-his rewa' 

The reader brushed his hand across his eyes and 
was silent for a moment. Then, “J’ll come back 
very soon,” he said, and made his way to the 
mother and her children. 

And presently little George felt a pair of loving 
arms about him, and a woman’s voice, half-sobbing, 
calling him a poor, dear little fellow begged him 
to come with her to her children. And for the rest 
of that journey, at least, motherless George had no 
lack of ‘‘mothering.” 


* 
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THE BRIDE WAS LATE. 


Mrs. Peevy had just returned from a wedding in 
the little country church, and was describing the 
scene to her husband, who had been too lazy to 
“fix up” and go to see it for himself. Of course 
she must tell him who was there, and how the bride 
was dressed. Then she began to laugh, as if at 
the recollection of something most uncommonly 
amusing. 


“Of course I knew Hattie Francis wouldn’t be 
on time, even if it was her own wedding,” Mrs. 
Peevy remarked, as she carefully removed her 
best black kid gloves and laid them away in. soft, 
white paper, as was her custom; “but I must say 
that her being fifteen minutes behindhand was 
rather unfortunate.” 

“Did Sam’l Greg, tired out at the organ 
*fore they come in?” inquired Mr. Peevy. “He 
told me that Hattie’s city beau had charged him to 
begin prompt at seven o’clock, and play till ’twas 
all over. I understand he was to have five dollars 
for the job.” 

“Well, he earned it,” said Mrs. Peevy, with a 

m smile. ‘He began to play at seven sharp, and 

ey were to be there at quarter past. He played 

the music just as he’d been ordered, and at quarter 
past seven he struck into the wedding march.” 

“Was the couple there?” interrupted Mr. Peevy. 

“No!” responded his wife; “but there wasn’t 
anybody quick enough to climb fy ny winding 
stairs to the organ and stop Samuel from going on, 
and he’s deaf, anyway. But when he got to that 
middle part where it gous tee-tum—tee-tum—tee. 
tum—I can’t sing it,” broke off Mrs. Peevy, after 
three shrill attempts each higher than the _— 
one—“I can’t sing it, but when he got to t place 
he twisted round on the stool, and saw that the 
procession wasn’t there. 

“Well, it confused him some, and his stock of 
music isn’t very large, and I cappese he thought if 
there was going to be a delay he’d better save it up, 
an’ so he began playing hymn tunes; and he was 

ust gacies out into ‘Come, ye disconsolate,’ when 

attie and her young man came in the door. 

“I guess they were so flustered they didn’t know 
what was — om pen and as for Samuel he never 
looked round till he got to the end of the verse, an’ 
so the weddin’ procession marched up the aisle to 
‘Come, ye disconsolate.’” 
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RAN THAT COURT RIGHT. 


A country justice of the peace called upon a 
retired attorney some time ago, and after present- 
ing a statement of facts, asked, as a matter of 
friendship, for a legal opinion upon them. This 
the attorney gave. When the attorney had finished, 
the “squire” rose and said: 


“Well, those are just the facts in a case I am 
a-going to try next Saturday in my court, and I 
knowed you would give me the right kind of an 
opinion, so I come to you. The costs in that case 
will be just seven dollars and a half, and I am 
willing to divide with you. When I was a candi- 
date, some of the folks in my county ‘lowed I 
didn’t know enough to run this office, and I intend 
to show them that I do. The next case I have, I 
will come to you again, and we will run that court 


| right, or bust a hamstring a-trying.” 


With that the justice of the peace dropped three 
dollars and seventy-five cents on his astonished 
friend’s desk and took his departure, satisfied that 
his first case would get the right kind of a decision 
when it came up for trial on the following Saturday. 


* 
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BURROS FIND WATER. 


The Mexican burros have good horse-sense; they 
know in a “dry and thirsty land” where to dig for 
water. A correspondent of the Pittsburg Dispatch 
describes their close observation of the surface of 
the ground and subsequent discovery : 


We had found in an arroyo a sufficient quantity 
oi water to make coffee, when we observed three 
burros searching for water. They passed several 
damp places, examined the und closely, when 
the leader halted near us and commenced to paw a 
hole in the dry, hot sand with his right forefoot. 
After a while he used his left forefoot. Having 
dug a hole something over a foot in depth, he 
backed out and watched it intently. 

To our surprise it soon commenced to fiJl with 
water. Then he advanced and took a drink, and 
my oy aside, invited, I think, the others to take 
a nk; at ali events they promptly did so, and 
then went away, when we got down and took a 
dri m their well. This water was cool and 
refreshing; much better, in fact, than we had found 
for many a day. 


* 
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ON THE SAME LEVEL. 


An amusing little anecdote is told by way of 
illustrating the intimacy of Sir Christopher Wren, 
the famous architect, with Charles IT. 


Sir Christopher was ay short, but this fact 
never appeared to trouble him in the least. One 
day the king, on walking for the first time through 
his newly erected palace at Newmarket, said: 

“These rooms are too low.” 

Sir Christopher marched up to the king, and 
answered, vely: 

“An’ it please your majesty, I think them high 
enough.” 

Whereupon the king, stooping down till his head 
was on a level with the little architect’s, answered 
with a smile: 

“Upon second thoughts, J think so, too!” 





a> 
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Russia is paar opposed to ideas which may 
interfere with the existing order of things. In 


Moscow, a teacher recently asked a little girl to 
define the word idea. “An idea,” said the child, 
simply, “is what is opposed to the government.” 








—————— 


See ETI 
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A ROYAL TENT. 

Have you seen the dainty tent 

Where the children love to play, 
In its pleasant shadow pent, 

Snugly housed and hid away? 
Never such pavilion yet 
For the fairest queen was set. 
Rose and white the curtains flow, 

Soft as satin, fold on fold; 
Emerald green the floor below, 

All inlaid with rings of gold, 
When the sunbeams, one by one, 
Just peep in to see the fun. 
Such another fairy house 

You may find this very day, 
Underneath the orchard boughs, 

Now the merry month of May 
Blossom curtains such as these 
Hangs on al) the apple-trees. 


+o 


FIFTH LETTER FROM JACK. 
(Who Writes oncea Month to his Friend in Maine.) 


Sovutn Store, Calif., May Ist. 

DeaR CHARLIE.—I am always very glad to 
get your letters. I read them to mamma and 
papa, and we all enjoy them better than any 
others we get, unless it’s Grandma Blossom’s. 
What a dear little grandma she is, planning tp 
save up every penny till she gets enough 
to bring. her out to her children. 

I wonder what she’d say if 
she could see my bank-book. It 
shows thirty-nine dollars and 
forty-five cents put in, and nota 
nickel drawn out. And that 
means she’s going to have a 
present of a first-class ticket to 
California in a few months, if 
nothing happens. 

I had a chance to invest that 
money this morning—the whole 
pile. I didn’t s’pose anything 
would make me think twice about 
it, but *twas that scheme the Ab- 
sent-Minded Man spoke of a 
while ago. He came over this 
morning when I was hanging 
out clothes for mamma, and he 
said a friend of his in Nebraska 
owned a villa lot here — that’s 
two acres and a half. And he 
was rather hard up, the friend 
was, and couldn’t get enough 
ahead to plant it to oranges. 

So now he'd offered the Ab- 
sent-Minded Man to deed him an 
acre of it, if he’d plant the rest 
and take care of the trees four 
years. And the Absent-Minded 
Man said I could have the job 
as well as not, and he’d see ’twas 
all right, and back me up in it. 
He said he had enough young 
trees to set it, that he’d raised 
and budded himself. He offered to sell ’em to 
me on credit, for he said he wasn’t the figger to 
be fooling with such truck. And then he made 
out that his old horse didn’t get half enough 
exercise, and *most all the work was such as I* 
could do with a little showing. And then in a few 
years I'd have an acre of orange orchard. Now 
wasn’t that splendid of him? I couldn’t help 
thinking it over a little. 

It seemed as if I could do so much for grandma 
if I had a whole acre of oranges. But of course 
I'd have to give up bringing her out this year— 
or next year either. And then I thought about 
grandpa, how well he seemed, and how we sup- 
posed he'd live for years and years. Papa might 
be able to. send for grandma next year, but next 
year might be.tao late. So I wouldn’t think about 
it after that. 

I told the Absent-Minded Man I was ever so 
much obliged to him, and I should just jump at 
the chance if it wasn’t for Grandma Blossom. 
And he said, “Grandma who?” So I told him 
again, and he seemed to take an interest in the 
name,—we all think it’s a pretty one, you know,— 
and he asked what her whole name was, and I 
said Rebecca Thorne Blossom. 

I didn’t s’pose he’d take such an interest in 
anybody’s grandma that didn’t belong to him, 
but he asked a great deal about her—where she 
came from to Maine, and if she had any children 
but mamma, and such things. And I had to 
explain how I was saving money to bring her out, 
and he took a great interest in that, too. And he 
said he'd see I wasn't out of a job as long as I 
wanted one. 

Seems as if he’s the queerest man I ever saw, 
and one of the best men, too. It’s a great help to 
have such a neighbor. 

Just ask all the questions you want to, and I'll 
be glad to answer them. No, it isn’t summer yet 
here. It’s quite cool most of the time, and a good 
many days have been cloudy for the last month. 
Sometimes we have fog in the morning, but not 








very often. I wish you could see the oranges. 
They begin to get ripe before Christmas, and keep 
on till the middle of summer. The trees couldn’t 
look richer if they were hung with balls of solid 
gold. The leaves are dark green the year round. 
In the spring I’ve seen buds and blossoms and 
green fruit and ripe fruit all on the same tree. 
can eat a dozen a day if I can get ’em. 

You ought to see the roses, too. There have 
been some, off and on, all winter, but now you 
might say there are stacks of ’em. And such big 
ones you never did see. 

Don’t forget to tell me about the last day of 
school, and please write soon to your friend, 

JACK. 





HOW THE TWINS MADE VIOLET CONSERVE. 
“Come, Gertrude,” said Grace, ‘‘it is about 


| time to be making some violet conserve.” 


So off the twins ran, one lovely spring morning, 
down the lane by their father’s house; here, close 
to the old stone wall in sunny places, they found 
the violets they were in search of. 

They were the very.small dark-blue kind that 
grow close to the ground, and have flat, rather 
woolly leaves. 

The twins picked all the violets they could find, 


I | 


papers together carefully. They laid the papers 
on a flat place on the stone wall and placed 
another flat stone, as heavy as they could lift, 
upon the papers. 

After playing about a half hour, more or less, | 
they took off the stone, unfolded the papers and 
found a damp, sugary, sweet-smelling mass inside, | 
which they ate up at once with great pleasure. 

Later in the season the twins prepared rose- | 
leaves in this same way, and also sometimes the 
sweet, tube-like petals of the pink clover. 

But no conserve ever pleased them as well as 
this earliest one which tasted like the preserved 
violets at the confectioner’s. 


<-o- 
A PRETTY GAME. 


The sun and rain in fickle weather 
Were playing hide-and-seek together, 
And each in turn would try to chase 
The other from his hiding-place. | 
At last they met to say good-by, 
And lo! a rainbow spanned the sky. | 
| 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


—_— - 


Douuy was trying on a new skirt, and found 
the belt rather a tight fit. In answer to mamma's | 





although that was not very many, it was so early | 


in the season; then they took off and threw away 
the stems, placed all the 
little violet heads in some 
white papers, sprinkled 
them thickly with fine 
white sugar, then 
folded the 


“il pant 


IN MAY. 


“1 looked up from the window to take a little peep 

Atthe pretty, pretty stars just before I went to sleep, 

And there they were all shining—it made me laugh 
to see 

How they twinkled and they twinkled as they took 
a peep at me. 


‘And in the morning early I went to hear the birds 

As they twittered and they twittered—you could 
almost hear the words. 

And, out upon the grass-plot what do you think I 
found? 

Those pretty stars had fallen and were scattered 
on the ground! 


“TI looked and looked and hurried in to give mamma 
a call, 

She laughed and said: 
stars at all.’ 

She called them flowers—dandelions. 
be right, 

When I know they were the very stars that peeped 
at me last night?” SYDNEY DAYRE. 


‘Why, little one, they are not 


How can she 
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THE BOY WITH THE UMBRELLA. 


In the middle of the garden stood a little boy 
under a big umbrella. He always kept it spread, 
no matter what the weather might be; and winter 
and summer, day and night, he was always in his 
place. A fountain fell on the top of the umbrella, 
which was iron, and all around the boy, who was 
iron, too. 

“Oh dear,”’ thought the boy, “show I hate to 
carry this old umbrella! I wish I was the 
stone general over there in the park, and then I 
could always ride on horseback. 

*“‘Then, instead of this ridiculous old thing, I 





should have a great long sword in my hand, and | high, gs if he was proud of it after all. 
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| question if it were uncomfortable, she replied : | 
“Yes’m, it is; but maybe I can wear it so. I'm | 
not squeezing myself in to my utmost capacity.” 













bik 








I'd hold it right over the people’s heads, as if I | 


was going to fight them all!’’ You see he was a 


boy, although only an iron one. 


middle of the cool fountain. 


| 
| 


| Morner; 

Meanwhile the air in the garden was growing | Freddy (wearing his first trousers) : 
more and more sultry, but he did not feel it in the | mamma, not yet! 
The people in the | the shadow of my legs!” 


ian 


hot, dusty street looked longingly at the Lron Boy | 
in his snug little water-house. How they wished 
that they could change places with him! 

At last a great drop fell, and then another, and | 
then it seemed as if some one was pumping water 
out of the clouds. Everybody rushed home as 
fast as possible. A little schoolboy ran past and | 
looked up at the Iron Boy. 

‘Wish I was that fellow!”’ he shouted. ‘Hullo, 
lend us your parasol!” But the Iron Boy only 
stood still and sulked. 

“Oh, may I come under your umbrella?” 
gasped a butterfly, who was caught in her new 
spring dress. ‘‘How wise you are always to carry 
one!’” She sat on his finger and dried her blue | 
and gold suit. The rain fell in torrents all around | 
them, but it did not touch her. 

At last the sun came out again, and made a| 
great rainbow in the sky, and a little bow in the | 
fountain. The butterfly said that she must go. | 

“You have saved my life, you kind boy!”’ she | 
said, gratefully. ‘This dreadful storm would 
have quite washed away poor little me. 

‘How much nicer to hold an umbrella over 
such a helpless little thing than to flourish a sword 
like that big stone doll yonder!’’ And waving 
her pretty wing to him, away she flew. 

‘‘Perhaps she is right,’’ thought the Iron Boy. | 
And he held the despised umbrella straight and 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SS 
“Come, Freddy, it’s time for bed.’ | 


“Oh, please, 
I’m so interested watching | ; 
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Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
MYTHOLOGICAL 


Puzzles, Etc. 


ALPHABET. 
Guess the allusion in each of the following 


| stanzas: 


The letter “A” stands for the god 
Who patronized the bow and lyre. 

From early morn till close of day, 
He drew the golden car of fire. 


“B” stands for him who rides the steed 
Beloved by Pallas and the muses. 

lie rules this steed by showing him 
The golden bit his mistress uses 


“0's” for the gloomy, gray-haired man 
Who ferries souls across the Styx. 

In crazy boat, with mournful groans, 
His dark course, carefully, he picks. 


“D's” for another gloomy man 
Hit by a shaft from Cupid’s bow, 
Who stole a beauteous, earthly maid 
For queen of all his realms below. 


“ E's” for a lissome Oread 
Who talked all night and day; 
She loved Narcissus very much 
Until, in grief, she pined away. 


“F's” for a gamesome deity, 
The god of shepherds and ‘of fields, 

Who danced with nymphs and naiads gay, 
Bedecked with leaves the pine-tree yields. 


“G's” for the ivory maid beloved 

W hose master made her form so fair, 
The gods did grant her life and joy 

In answer to his earnest prayer. 


“H” was cup-bearer to the gods 
Till she became the heavenly wife 

Of Hercules, the warrior, 
Renowned for his laborious life. 


“J's” for the famous traitor-king 
To whom came punishment severe; 
For Hermes bound him to the wheel 
Which rolled in fire from year 
to year. 


“ye” = 
quec 
Wife of the lordly king supreme 
j Whenever she did look on earth 
Her eyes shot forth a jealous 
gleam. 


1 “ K’s” for the first old Father Time, 

) Whose great and mighty son 

4 Rebelled against the Titan power 
And formed another one. 


“L's” for the youth unfortunate 
Who nightly swam the water; 
His course was lit by gleaming light 
Upheld by priestess-daughter. 


the dread Olympian 


“M's” for the handsome god of dreams, 
The poppy-crownéd slave 

Of Somnus, god of blessed sleep, 
Who lived in sunless cave. 


“N's” for the brother of great Jove 
Whose chariot rode the sea, 

Drawn by swift steeds with brazen hoofs 
And gold manes tossing free. 


“0's” for Apollo’s gifted son, 

The matchless master of the lyre. 
Whene’er he touched his instrument 

All those who heard stopped to admire. 


«7"3” for the maiden-butterfly, 
Wife to the god of love. 

By drinking draught ambrosial, 
She joined the realms above. 


“Q's” for the Latin name of Mars. 
Some say he was none other 

Than founder of fair, famous Rome, 
The wolf-child’s own twin brother. 


“R's” for the youth who loved a nymph 
Concealed in falling oak. 

The bee became their messenger 
Until the spell he broke. 


S” was much beloved by Pan. 

To flee his rude advances, 
She turned into a tuft of reeds 

Where sunlight often dances. 


“7"s" for the flower-girded muse, 
Inventress of the dance. 

With tambourine she joyous moves, 
Delight in every glance. 


“7's” for the astronomic muse 
Bedecked with starry crown. 

Her left hand holds a heavenly globe 
And stars shine on her gown. 


“«)"s” for the goddess, monstrous fair, 
Who sprang from ocean foam. 

The Zephyr wafted her along 
To her Olympian home. 


“WwW” is for the wooden horse 
Which wily Greeks did build, 
And then to cause the fall of Troy 
With warlike hosts was filled. 


“xX” and “Y” the gods disdained 
To claim for use celestial. 

Not grand enough for gods above, 
Too grand for creatures bestial. 


“Z's” for the ruler of Olympus, 
Majestic in his might, 

The thunder was his weapon, 
The eagle his delight. 


2. 


ORTHOGRAPHIC ARITHMETIC. 


. Subtract two from five and leave four. 
Subtract one from six and leave nine, 
. Subtract four from eleven and leave fifty-five. 
. Subtract four from fifty and leave one. 
. Subtract three from sixty and leave nine. 
}. Subtract six from seventy and leave five. 
. Subtract five from eighty and leave one. 

8. Subtract ten from one thousand and leave five 
hundred. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


i So bo 





1. Sole. 
2. Jack-stones. 
“4 Larkspur. 
. Ancestor. No traces. Trance so. 
[Norse cat. Acreston. Cares not. 
. Time, thyme. 
DIX. SIX. MIX. 


1. Noah. 2. Esau. 3. Boaz. 4. Uriah. 5. Can 

6. Haman. 7. Abraham. 8. Daniel. 9% 
10. Eve. 11. Zaccheus. 12. Zacharias. 
14. Ruth. — Nebuchadnezzar, King oi 


Stone car 


6. CIx. CIV. CV. 
eux 

Naomi. 
13. Abel. 
Babylon. 
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NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE. 


In the next Companion will be printed an inter- 
esting and instructive article by Captain Charles 
King, U. 8. A.,. on 
Pay and Promotion 
in the Army. Cap- 
tain King is known to 
those of our subscrib- 
ers who were readers 
of The Companion in 
1889, by his spirited 
and finely constructed 
serial story entitled 
“Well Won;” and 
also by an article a 
year or two ago on ‘‘The Bravest Deed I ever saw.” 

The next issue will also contain an article on 
Signalling by Heliograph, by C. A. Stephens, 
and two excellent short stories, besides the chap- 
ters of the serials, ““‘The Lottery Ticket’’ and “In 
the Wilderness.” 








BONNIE DOON. 


A paragraph of lovely literary appreciation is to 
be found in a letter from Edward Fitzgerald to 
Fanny Kemble, wherein he speaks his mind famil- 
iarly, yet with great force and power of insight. 
The subject is an ever-memorable and beautiful 
verse, to the original form of which Burns added 
two syllables to each alternate line to fit it to music. 

The original version is as follows: 

Ye flowery banks o’ bonie Doon, 
How can ye blume sae fa 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 
And I sae fu’ o’ are! 

Thou’ll break my pears, Sen bonie bird, 
That sings upon the bough; 

Thon minds me o’ the happy ‘days 

When my fause luve was true. 


Burne’s later version runs thus: 


Ye banks and nenee o’ bonny Doon 
How can ye bloom sae fresh = I fair ? 
How gon ye Ses’ 75 = little b 
And I sae weary * care 
rant break my heart, ny dian bird, 
hat wantons thro’ the flowering thorn; 
Thou minds me 0’ departed joys, 
Departed—never to return. 

Fitzgerald writes: ‘“‘Now I shall tell you two 
things which my last quotation has recalled to me. 
Some thirty years ago A. Tennyson went over 
Burns’s ground in Dumfries, when he was one day 
by Doon-side. 

“*T can’t tell how it was, Fitz, but I fell into a 
passion of get 

“And A. T. not given to the melting mood at all! 

ohusthor old friend told me that one day he 
started outside the coach, in company with a poor 
woman who had just lost husband or child. FShe 
talked of her loss and sorrow with some ag 4 
tion, till the coach ceove ened to pull up by a 
roadside inn. A ‘little bird’ was singing some. 
where. The — woman broke into tears, and 
said, ‘I could r anything but that!’ 

“I dare say she had never even heard of Burns; 
but he had heard the little bird that he knew would 
go to all hearts in sorrow.” 


—————_—_<2—____—_ 


BORES. 


In a recent lecture on “bores” the Rev. Dean 
Hole, an English clergyman, declared that the 
industrious agriculturist was as often the victim of 
bores as any one else, though these troublesome 
persons are commonly supposed to appertain to a 
more artificial grade of society. But the agricul- 
turist has at least the recourse, which is seld 
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consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 
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where, and only in boxes. Price, 2% cents. (Adv. 
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resorted to in the grade of society which is pleased 
to call itself “polite,” of telling the bore what he 
thinks of him. 


Dean Hole relates that an industrious farmer was 
visited one day by an idle and braggart neighbor 
who talked and talked and talked, and wasted a 
whole afternoon. 

When at last the idle farmer was hows to depart, 
the industrious farmer said to him 

“Goin’ through the town?” 

“Yaas.” 

“Know the cooper’s shop?” 

*Yaas—fellow that makes barrels.” 

“Well, just stop there and have a couple of hoops 
put around your waist, or you’ll burst with se f. 
mportance.’ 

he “professional humorist” is also peivioged to 
retort upon bores. Such a man, the elder Mr. 
Grossmith, inquired of a certain very tedious person 
as to the state of his health. 

“Between three and four o’clock this morning,” 
sighed the bore, “I was at death’s door!” 

‘At death’s door!” exclaimed Grossmith. “Oh, 
why didn’t you go in!” 


* 
> 





DOCTORS IN SWEDEN. 


Sweden has doctors, but no doctors’ bills. If you 
have occasion to call a physician, says Mr. Thomas, 
in his “Sweden and the Swedes,” you will find him 
not only skilful in his profession, but a highly 
educated and most honorable gentleman. You will 
also have another proof of the honesty of the 
Swedes, and their friendly confidence in each 
other. 


Swedish doctors send no bills to their patients. 
What you shall pay your physician is left entirely 
to your own choice. The rich pay him liberal] 
whether they have need of his services or not, % 
he has been once retained by them. The poor ay 
him a small sum, and the very poor pay him 
= al Yet he visits the poor as faithfully as the 
rich 

On the last day of the year you put into an 
envelope, addressed to your physician, a sum of 
money which you think not only suflicient to 
compensate him, but in accordance with your own 
position in life, ‘and enclosing your card with the 
money, send the envelope by a servant to your 
doctor. The servant returns With the card of the 
doctor in a sealed envelope directed to you. This 
shows that he has received your money, and no 
word about the matter ever passes between you. 

Should you send him nothing, he will come and 
prescribe for you all the next year, and as long as 
ee and ‘he is too dignified ever to say a word 
about 
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pub ed $2.50; full cloth 
with stubs it-free. 
Albums for asians rs 30c. Tbe. each. C. EKEEL 
STAMP & PUBLISHING Go. Station C, St. Louis. Mo. 
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to any one sending us 

10 conte lso me for ¢ Guns, Revoly. 

Musical Instruments, ic Tricks. 

Ali for 10 cts. | o er au ick. For 
e will Bal 


1 
me 7, tg » Belts 1 Ball, 1 Bat. 
Ontat coneritG 260. 100 Hi igh St., Boston, Mass. 
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EARN A WATCH! 


mb a Ay po ‘Baking. ~y They 
are good, and the prices reasonable. 
Sell 25 pounds for us among “74 
friends, and we will ge youa 
Silver Watch and Gold Plated Chain 
A Solid Gold Ring for 10 pounds sold, 
or a Safety Bicycle for sapoueee sold. 
These articles are wit the reach 
ofbright boys and girls. Write for 


tow. 
356 Main St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


USE DIXON’S 
679 LUBRICANT 


on a jicycle chain. You will ride faster and 








casts your chain will not wear or become loose. 
c. for gompie. It will pay you. JOS, DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO., Box D-3, Jersey City, N. J. 























THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
and a Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

48 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


GIVEN AWAY. 


Fd introduce our euqocter Ts rout Plants 
nto 1 000 new 
pounes this Spring, we rill mail to any 
address 15 good strong Pansy plants of 
our extra choice mixture, which con- 
tains over 50 kinds, and embraces every 
pom that can be ——, Eg 4 
ked in a strong box, f 
pay postage packing. &c. We a them by the million, 
and know Shen: you getthese nts you willat once send 
us an order for others,as nothing but very nice well-root- 
ed Pansies, e will flower gorly. will be sent. C: 
lovely Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, &c.. free. Sen a 
Address PANSY GREENHOUSES, Box 223, Rose Hill, N 


Beeman’ s— 














The price has i’ atieg to do 
with the 


FIT 


For ALL of Dr. Warner’s Cor- 
sets are fitted to living models. 


i Prices from one oix dollars och 











A Book of Handsome House Designs. 


Ninety-five plans, all costs; 
cheap, medium and elabo: 
rate. Views, floor plans, 
costs and descriptions. Con- 
venient, Sensible Houses 







; 187 Houseman Block, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Prices Reduced! 
22-100 CALIBER SAFETY RIFLES 


Fully 
Warranted. 


Sent on Trial. 












BEST AIR GUNS, 

Targets, Foot Lathes, 

Nut Picks, Nut Cracks, Etc. 

Manufactured by 

H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 82 FOR PARTICULARS. 


OUR BOYS’ LEAGUE MITT. 


Post-paid, 50 cents. 


Just like the Professional 
Catcher’s Mitt. All leather. 
heavily padded and laced all 
around to allow a change in 
the padding. A splendid mitt 
for all around work. 

Descriptive Circular of our 
$2.50 Complete Uniform, 
and club prices on Base Ball 

Goods mailed on application. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 


PECK & SNYDER, 130 Nassau St., New York City. 


ROME Means Perfection 


in the manufacture of 


Teakettles, Tea and Coffee Pots, 
piichel-piased « outside ; pure tin- 
lined inside. Ada eed for use on 
both onve and ta 
~p ok, ~ the Rome 
Teakettles and Tea and Coffee 
ots, or send to bd ofr descriptive 
circulars and pri 


Rome Mfg. Co.) Rome, N.Y. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
Toilet_» 


Powder 


CURES Prickly Heat, 
Pimples, Bliotches, Salt 
Rheum, Nettie Rash, Ten- 
der yarn: Chafing, &c. 

he wder endorsed by the 
highest mea nal authorities. at drug- 
gists or by mail for 25c. Send for free 
sample. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
ewark, N. J. 
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REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS ana CUFFS. 
Fit Well. Look Well. 





Wear Weill. 
Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 


Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. Rever- 
sible—one collar equal to two of any other kind. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs by mail, 6 cents. 
Box of 10 Collars or 5 Pair Cuffs, 25 cents 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 





It is doubtful if, 
Send for our 


few castings to 
We furnish also a SPECIAL 


lever attached, 


Of course, it is better to go to an 


thing you may want which he handles. 







Be sure and see our offer 


We protect the public. We 
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As arule he is a first-class, live, reliable, wide-awake fellow; that is 
We have established twenty branch houses in order that it may get goods cheaply and promptly. 


You consult your own interests by insisting on not only Aermotor prices but Aermotor goods at Aermotor prices. 
AERMOTOR Co., Chicago. 


It is always better to go to an Aermotor 
next week of a $40 Feed Cutter at $10, 


Buy nothing but an Aermotor Pump, and do not pay more than Aermotor prices for it. 





tnt 


USUAL PRICE, $1500) 


break, has a very large air chamber, has a very large spout opening, 





AERMOTOR FORCE PUMP AT $4.50, BETTER THAN USUALLY SOLD AT $8 OR $/0. 


and can be furnished by any dealer this side of the Rocky Mountains / 
in our entire list of thousands of agents, you can find one slow, stupid, behind-the- 
furnish it good goods at low prices. 


Aermotor agent for them. 


Pump Catalogue. 
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COOKING IN THE GUTTER. 


A member of the Seventh Regiment, according 
to an article in the New York Sun, is enthusiastic 
over his experiences with a tin dish and a camp-fire 
during the late street-car riots in Brooklyn. He 
has been noted in his own circle for his delicate 
taste in the matter of cookery, and his skill with 
the chafing-dish. He not only knew when a thing 
was cooked exactly right, but he could cook it just 
right himself, only he was so excessively fastidious 
that he must have just such a dish in which to do 
it. 


Now he was left to shift for himself in the street, 
with nothing but a tin dish as a cooking utensil. 
“Fortunately,” he says, “the dish had a cover and 
a handle, and after I became convinced that there 
was no help for it, I made a few experiments and 
found the results delicious. 

“The yalue of a wood fire had never been 
apparent to me before, but I tell you it is wonderful. 
Why, I never ate such potatoes as I baked in the 
embers. And the surrounding cobblestones kept 
my coffee as hot as 1 wanted it while I was doing 
my other oa 

“The doings of some of the men were laughable. 
They had less idea of cookery than the average 
servant. They would insist upon building a fire 
with the flames reaching heavenward, and then 
they wondered why their food was burned on one 
side and raw on the other. One fellow who wanted 
ham and eggs put the eggs in, shells and all. A 
beautiful mess! 

“As for myself, I shall stand up hereafter for the 
regimental tin dish, and a wood fire with a cobble- 
stone foundation. I lived like a prince; and the 
next time my appetite is spoiled by the atrocities 
of French cooks, I am going to pitch my tent in the 
back yard, and win back my digestion with the 
sort of cookery I have been enjoying for a week.” 


* 
> 





HOMELIKE. 


The Detroit, Free Press prints a story of a Kansas 
man who was making a voyage to Europe, and 
with true Western enterprise was determined to 
see and learn as much as possible on the passage. 
One morning, when it was “blowing great guns,” 
and all the other passengers were prudently keep- 
ing below, he appeared upon deck. There was no 
one in sight but the captain. 


“Go below, there!” the captain shouted. 

The passenger looked around to see whom he 
was talking to. 

“You mean me?” he shouted back, when he saw 
there was no one else in sight. 

“Of course I do; go below!” and the captain 
came alongside. 

“Well, I guess not,” protested the Kansan. “I’m 
up here to see how one of your ‘mountain high’ 
waves and ‘terrific | pad compares with what we 
have in Kansas in the way of cyclones. This aint 
a patching to what I’ve seen out our way.” 

fore the captain could offer further objection, 
a big green wave came curling over the place where 
the passenger stood, and the next thing he knew 
he was swept off his feet and carried aft over 
=o and boats and all the paraphernalia of a 
ship’s deck, and landed in a heap in one corner 
where he was barely saved from being washed 
overboard. 

When they got him out he had a broken leg, a 
twisted shoulder, a sprained wrist, his face looked 
as if it had been dragged backward through a brier- | 
patch, and he was unconscious. They carried him 
to the captain’s room, and after much effort restored 
him to consciousness. He gazed around a minute 
in bewilderment, and his eyes fell on the captain. 

Ke gravy, cap,” he said, feebly, “that reminded 
me of home, only it was a plaguy sight wetter!” 


* 
* 





GREAT SNAKE-SWALLOWER. 


A recent extraordinary cannibalistic perform. 
ance on the part of a boa-constrictor in the London 
Zodlogical Gardens has called out from a contribu. 
tor to the London Times, Mr. Arthur E. Viney, of 
Cape Colony, a still more remarkable story, which 
is apparently well-authenticated. 


Near the ostrich farm of Mr. Mallerby, in that 
colony, the correspondent relates, a large black- 
snake was recently killed. As it appeared to be 
remarkably fat in proportion to its length, it was 
cut open to ascertain the reason. 

Within it was found a yellow snake almost as 
long as itself; and inside the yellow snake was 
found a good-sized blacksnake, so that the original 
blacksnake had swallowed one of his own kind 
without knowing it. 





But more than this, inside the second blacksnake 
were found thirty eggs, each of which contained a | 
young snake apparently not much the worse for its 
temporary entombment. 

This made, therefore, a total of thirty-two snakes 
inside of one snake. 





* | 


LIBERAL. 


A rich old farmer, who had the reputation of | 
being “as close as the bark to a tree,” had sent his 
only son to a country academy to be educated. 


“You shouldn’t have sent him there!” remon. | 
strated a friend | 


“What’s the matter with the place?” asked the | 








old man, testily. | 
“It’s too little and poor. You ought to send him } 
to one of the big colleges, and give him a liberal | 
education.” | 
“Liberal! Liberal!” squeaked the farmer, 
excitedly. 


? “Why, man, aint it liberal enough 
when I allow him twenty-five dollars a month for 
his schooling and living expenses?” 


* 
> 





WON ONE. 


An intelligent foreigner is said to have expressed 
himself after the following fashion in regard to the 
English language: 





tan nee I discovered that if I was quick I was | 
Hp if I stood firm I was fast, if I spent too freely | 
| was fast, and that not to eat was to fast, 1 was dis- 
couraged; but when I came across the sentence, | 


— first one won one guinea prize,’ I was | 
mpted to give up trying to learn the English 
anguage.”’ 


* 








A TRAVELLER asked an Egyptian lady how she 
passed her time. gyptian lady how sh 
and when I am 


“T sit on this sofa,” she answered, 
tired I cross over and sit on that.” | 





The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. [Adv. 


DoKonngase 
A complete Business rse by Mail. Most practical 


Cou 
system yet devised. Distance no obstacle. rite for 
circulars. Metropolitan Business College, Chicago, Ill. 


Use SCHEIBE’S ’ 
Lustre-ine Furniture Polish 


The best preparation _on the market for Polishing 
Furniture. BG cent. nckage sent post-paid on 
receipt of price, AGENTS WANTED. 
HENRY BLOOMPOT, Pekin, Ill. 
OOT BEER 


R Patch’s Novus 
One Cent a Glass. ROOT BEER 
TABLETS 
Beats Them All. 


One of Patch’s No- 
vus Root er Tab- 
lets makes a glass 
of Delicious Root 

















No al- 
cohol formed! Buy 
of your druggist or 


vs 


- : tle. Agents wanted 
in every town. 
E. L; PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 91 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


For Sale. 


A Fine Sea-Shore House 


Situated on high ground, overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean and giving an extended view of sea-shore and 
inland landscape. 

The house is within three-fourths of an bour, by rail 
i) n, on the North Shore, that is sought and 
noted for its desirability and coolness. There is a lawn 
in front of the house bordered by trees. There is also 
a stable in the rear. 

The house is modern built, is attractive in appearance, 
and in good re . It will be sold with the furniture 
in it at a very reasonable price and for much less than 
its original cost. 

An unusually desirable and healthful summer resi- 
dence for a Southern or a Western family. 

For further particulars apply by letter, addressed to 
Alden Geldert, Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 


“ That’s ‘ 
; oy 


what you want 
to ASK and LOOK 
for when you buy a 
Bias 

Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


no matter what the 
clerk says.” 
For sale by all dr d 
ieee. cigeoiial 












A set ofthe “S. H. & M." 
es miniature figures showing the 
latest Parisian costumes with booklet on ‘*How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,” mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 6909, N. Y. 
**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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GING DRY 


r ; is impossible unless 
SiZAMERICA your ringer has well 
:: made Rolls. hen 


‘ou buy a Wringer 


sist on havin e 
Warranted Rolls 
of the AMERICAN 

e 


WRINGER CO., th 
largest manufacturers of Wringers and Rolls in the 
world. $2,500 capital. See our name and warrant 
stamped on Rolls. Books of useful Wringer information 
FREE. Address 99 Chambers St., New York. 


Add one. 


“IDEAL” 


Root Beer, 
Orange Phosphate, 
or Lemonade 


TABLET 


to a glass of sweetened water 
and you will have a Pure, 
Delwious Drink, free from 
any injurious ingredients or 
effects. 


To Any Person 
Sending us 12 cents in stamps or 
coin, we will mail a bottle of either 
flavor, containing 12 Tablets. One 
dozen bottles, $1.00. 

For Sale by Druggists. 
Manufactured solely by 
BILLINGS CLAPP & CO., 
CHEMISTS, 
BOSTON, - MASS. 
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Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 


is the most perfect article of 
the kind upon the market, 
and its reliability is such 
that it is universally used 
throughout the world for 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots and Shoes. 


It does not harden or crack 


the leather, but restores 
the original color and 
lustre, and doesn’t soil 


the skirts when wet. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





, 








Our 3 Big Specials. 
ae yo 2] 





87c. 


Wash Suit, 
fast color Gal- 
atea_ Cloths, 
small stripes 
with cord an 
whistle. 

Ages 3 to8. 


4.84. 


Sailor Suit good 
navy blue flannel, 
extra nts, cap 
|\gord, whistle, good 


$2.74. 


Double - breasted 





ast stock- 
ings. 4 to 12 years. 
post-paid. #1 post-paid. e2 post-paid. 
IMPORTANT STATEMENT. Of all the 
Clothing made in America the two Special Outfits 
made by Shaughnessy Bros., at $1.84 and $2.74, are the 
Outfits that we especially recommend to COMPANION 
readers. They are handsome enough for Sundays and 
other dress occasions. Most desirable for school as 
they will not only wear well but always look neat 
and dressy. The best proof is the fact that although 
Shaughnessy Bros. offer to freely refund money if 
desired not one reader who bought either of 
these outfits has been willing to send it back for the 
money. Materials are good and every garment thor- 
oughly well made. Send order direct to the makers. 


Shaughnessy Bros., Tth Ave. and 180th St., 


Monarch King of all 
Bicycles. | 


stockings. 4to14 yrs. 











— 











Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 Ibs. 


Prices, - - $85 and $100.) 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., | 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago. | 
Eastern Branch: 97-99 Reade St., New York. | 
THE C. F. Guyow Co., Ltd., Managers. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


“PURE, HIGH GRADE. 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have i 


: HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 


 _EXPOSITIONS. 
‘In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

a lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

. used _ in ear, of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA Is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





























Our facilities are the best in the world for the production of the finest possible | 


INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY, 


| results. Every machine fully guaranteed. 
21 Lbs. SCORCHER, $85.00. LADIES’, 22 Lbs., $75.00. Catalogue Free. 





Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 





F | Agreeable 






rescents 


** Sky - High”’ 


The Seven 1895 Crescent Models are the 

ractical results of the largest experience 
in manufacturing Bicycles in this country. 
Tested for years in every conceivable way, 
their comparative worth is proven by the 
largest sales accorded any American 
Bicycle. 


Send for our Handsome 1895 Catalogue. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Factory : Chicago, Ill. Eastern Branch : 35 Barclay St., N. Y. 
d * 
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Sparkle and vim. 
Full of good health. 
Full of everything good. 































Every bottle of 
this great effervescent 
temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 
of health—a source of plea- 
sure, the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
You make it yourself right 
at home. Get the genuine. 


5 gallons cost but 25 cents. 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 

















Preventives in season are much surer than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
Fevers. 


leeran of Figs 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system without weakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and its 


effects. 


£4) | 
|) mila and Sure. 


the highest of all high-grade machines built in the world, regardless of price. | 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection 
able substances. Physicians ‘recommend it 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in 50c. and $1 bottles. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an i!lustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year, 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
eeipt of money by us vefore the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to Panow babecrintione. S eewels of subecrtetions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 

scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 

ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo mouths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him, 

Letters.should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








CLIMATE IN CONSUMPTION. 


That climate has a distinct bearing upon all lung 
diseases no one will deny. What, then, is necessary 
in order that climate may be helpful in the treat- 
ment ofconsumption? This query is best answered 
by a study of the disease itself. 

In consumption, more or less of the lung sub- 
stance is absolutely destroyed. This fact is doubly 
dangerous, not only because the amount of breath- 
ing area is appreciably diminished, but because 
the cavities are constantly liable to give rise to 
hemorrhage, 

This being true, the consumptive needs an 
atmosphere that is sufficiently bracing, without 
being over-stimulating. If the air is too rarefied, 
the circulation is i diately quickened, with the 
result that more work.is put upon the lungs, and 
the danger from beth exhaustion and hemorrhage 
is increased. 

Again, it is necessary to avoid a treacherous 
climate, one that exposes the patient to alternate 
days of high and low temperature, and also one 
that is perpetually damp. It is not so essential 
that the place shall have just such a temperature, 
as that it shall be free from changes and dampness. 

But no one can be expected to enjoy a climate 
for itself alone, or to be contented to remain where 
the entire occupation consists in breathing the air. 
There must be something to render each hour of 
the day sufliciently interesting for the mind to be 
diverted from itself, and sufficiently fatiguing to 
necessitate early retiring and insure sound sleep. 

Outdoor exercise should be regulated according 
to the climate and the stage of the disease, and 
while being quick and active, should never be 
exhausting. On no account should exposure to 
the night air be risked. 

After all we have said about the influence of 
climate in consumption, it is sad to know that any 
benefit which may be derived from a change of 
climate will accrue only to a certain few of those 
who are afflicted with the dread disease. No 
amount of breathing pure air will bring back any 
portion of a destroyed lung. No amount of money 
or sacrifice will restore the blood which has been 
lost by repeated hemorrhages. 

It is all-important, therefore, that we should 
appreciate early the character and severity of the 
disease, and the new relation which is thus estab- 
lished between the sufferer and his envifonment. 
It is only while the disease is in its incipient stage 
that any permanently good result can be expected 
to follow a change of climate. 
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FOUR-FOOTED HEROES. 


A Paris paper tells the story of several dogs 
who have received in France, or in the French 
colonies, the honors of a military funeral. It is 
customary with many companies in French regi- 
ments, and especially with those stationed in 
Algeria, to have a company pet, and this pet is 
oftener a dog than anything else. 

These dogs supplement in Africa, very usefully, 
the work of the sentinels at night. They not only 
give warning of the coming of a human enemy, but 
also of the stealthy approach of jackals and other 
beasts of prey. 

One of these company dogs, Dellys by name, 
warned the detachment to which he belonged of an 
ambuscade while on the march ina hostile country. 
The soldiers themselves were ignorant of the Arab 
trap,.and would have fallen into it if the dog, 
marching in advance, had not flown yelping at the 
rocks behind which the savages were concealed. 

In reward for this service Dellys was formally 
made a sergeant, and wore proudly on all dress 
oceasions the galons, or insignia of his rank. 
When he died he was buried with military honors. 
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A military picture by a noted artist, preserved in | 
Paris, commemorates another such funeral—the | 
burial of a dog named Moustache. This animal | 
was also a “company pet” in Algeria. He went 
into an engagement with his company, and received 
a wound which necessitated the amputation of one 
of his forelegs. 

In due time Moustache’s comrades presented 
him with a wooden leg; and instead of retiring to 
live at the “Invalides,” or soldiers’ home, for the 
rest of his life, as a human veteran with a wooden 
leg would have done, he continued to stump around 
with his company until he had filled out the 
measure of his days. 

Then he was given a military funeral; and the 
artist who witnessed it perpetuated the fame of it 
on canvas. 


ESCAPE FROM AN ELEPHANT. 


The author of “Gun, Rifle and Hound” narrates 
an adventure which befell him and two companions, 
“Will” and “F——,” in Ceylon. “One of the most 
miraculous escapes ever known in elephant-shoot- 
ing,” he calls it. F——, it should be said, was a 
famous killer of elephants, and had brought with 
him a native tracker well used to the business; “a 
little wizened-up creature, but absolutely fearless.” 
They were in search of a notorious rogue elephant, 
which had killed so many men and done so much 
other mischief that the government had put a 
reward of fifty dollars upon his head. 

We started early in the morning, and were soon 


on the fresh tracks of the brute. e was evidentl 
moving pretty fast. The tracker followed the trail 
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“50 years’ sale,’’Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 50e. & $1. [ Adv. 


STUDY Hundreds of The Compan- 
sion’s readers are taking 
our course in Bookkeeping, Business 
Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, ete., by | 
Mail, at their own homes and preparing for good-pay- 
ing positions. Won’t you try it’ rite for list and full | 
iculars free. Trial lesson 10 cents. | 
RYANT & STRATTON, No. 1 College Building, BUFFALO. N.Y. | 











Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10¢ and 25¢. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 





For Binding Skirts 


there is nothing equal to a good 


Worsted Braid. 


Much easier to put 
on and remove than 
any substitute. 

Always insist on 
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**Nubian”’ is the word which represents the 


Highest Grade Absolutely Fast Black 


Cotton Dress Lining. 


‘The Best ’’ for expensive gowns and low in 
cost for any dress. It holds the Garment in 
Shape, is positively unchangeable and will 
not crock or discolor by perspiration. 


For Sale at all Dry Goods Stores. 
Look for this on every yard of the Selvage. 


— 


JCHCKH 


Cette Ciose Oe Fase | 








almost at a trot, and it was rather hot work keeping 
him in sight. At last it was obvious that we wer 
close upon the elephant, which was heading more 
and more into the thickest jungle. 

“Nasty, dangerous brute,” whispered F—-; “we 
shall hear him before we see him.” 

A minute or two more and the tracker stopped 
and pointed to a branch which was still oscillating 
violently. The elephant could not be a minute 
ahead of us. We all stopped and looked intently 
among the thick trees. 

With a scream of rage the rogue crashed out at 
us. Weall fired, I think. The tracker ran toward 
Will, the elephant close after him. Will fired 
again, and turned torun. The tracker had Genes 
out of the way. F——~ and I ran after the elephant, 
reloading as we ran. He was gaining rapidly on 
our r friend. 

“Round a tree!” shouted F——, “round a tree!” 
Will made for the nearest one, the elephant not 
Ht rr behind him, and we still forty yards 

nd. 


To our horror we saw Will catch his foot in 
something and go down at full length, F— 
greene with de.pair, and dropping on my knee I 

red two barrels uselessly into the brute’s hind- 
quarters. 

Then came the miracle. Whether the blood from 
half a dozen wounds had blinded the elephant, or 
Will’s sudden Sonpemseece into the long grass 
had deceived him, I cannot say, but half-stopping, 
he turned and made off into the jungle, where we 
lost him, after following him for hours. 


NEW WAY TO KEEP WARM. 

The cabins of the “crackers” of northern Georgia 
have two opposite doors, but no window. The 
doors stand open for light and air, and heat is 
furnished by a big fireplace. The cabins contain 
but one room. 


The New York Tribune reports that a Northern 
superintendent of a Georgia marble company went 
into such a cabin looking for a workman. It wasa 
bitterly cold winter’s day, and the whole family, 
blue with cold, were huddled over a few pine 
sticks in the fireplace. Both doors were open, and 
the icy wind drew through the room unhindered. 
Before proceeding to business, the Northerner 
banged to the doors, threw two or three logs on the 
coals, and soon had things steaming. 

“There!” he said, as the people grew comfort- 
able, “don’t you see how quickly you warm up 
when the wind is kept out? See what a difference 
it makes to shut the doors.” 

The “cracker” turned to his wife, and said with 
all heartiness: 

“Wife, hanged if hit aint so! Don’t forget it. 
When hit’s cold arter this, le’s shet the door!” 


ONE DOLLAR OUT. 

An old man who kept a provision store in a 
factory town was more or less odd in his ways, and 
by some persons was thought to be “not over and 
above bright.” The rougher young fellows of the 
neighborhood called him “Old Pro,” and in other 
respects treated him rudely. One day three of 
them, to use their own expression, “put up a job 
on him.” 

They filed into the shop with an air of import- 
ance, and one of them demanded: 

“How much do you ask for a yard of pork?” 

“One dollar,” answered the old man. 

“Vl take a yard,” said the spokesman. 

“Where is your money?” 

The dollar was produced, the dealer pocketed it, 
and handed the t three pig’s feet. 

“How is that?” said the fellow. 

“Why,” answered Old Pro, “three feet make a 

yard, don’t they ?” 





FOR “SONS OF VETERANS.” 


In a spelling examination the teacher gave out 
the word “veteran,” to be spelled, defined and 
used correctly in a sentence. The following is 
what she found on one boy’s paper: 

vet-ern 

defnishun 

A vetern is the son of his father. 

Sentence 

He is a son of a vetern. 


CONTRADICTORY. 


Sometimes queer effects are produced by lecture 
announcements. A few years ago, when a certain 
popular clergyman was delivering a lecture about 
the country, signs like these outside of public halls 
were common: 

To-night! gg 
A Lecture by Rev. Dr. T—, 
“The Word of God is Free to All.” 
Seats $1.00; Admission 50 cents. 


“So,” said Pat, “they’ve been printin’ the funeral 
notice av a man that wasn’t dead yit. It’s a foine 
fix he’d be in, if he’d been wan of these peo le that 
believes iverything in the newspapers!’ pit. Bits. 
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and money refunded. 





WOW WOWOWOWOD 
SEES ENE ELEVEN EELS 


“A Half a Million Persons have learned to Play the Autoharp 
without a Teacher.’-—EASY TO PLay. Chap. 1. 





“THE AUTOHARP IS MY COMPANION.’’ 


Autoharp, Style 23%. Price $5.00. Illustrated above. 


HE CHORDS are made for the player by a simple pressure of the finger upon 
the Chord- Bar, and a sweep of the strings with the other hand. To 
practise is pleasure because no discord is possible. The magic words in 
connection with the Autoharp are ‘‘EASY to Play.” The tone is soft, sweet and -<3 
pure, or strong, resonant and noble; and the instrument has wonderful possi- ey 
bilities under the touch of a skilful hand. x 
> 


Autoharp “ 


If you-cannot secure this Style of your local dealer we will send one C. O. D. 
We prepay express charges to any place in the United States if money is sent 
with order; and an Autoharp can be returned if it does not prove satisfactory 


AUTOHARPS: Style Harmonette, $1.50; Style No. 1, $4.00; 
Style 2%4, $5.00; were each described in detail and illustrated 
in The Companion, April 4th, please note . ° . “ 


Send for Illustrated Story, ‘‘How the Autoharp Captured the Family.’’ 
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The 
Victor 








“TOOK gas? I guess I did!” remarked Uncle 
Hiram, after having three teeth extracted. “I lost 
conscientiousness entirely,” 


‘Base Ball. 







Boston. 
Pacific Coast: San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland. 


30 Days. 


To introduce the Victor League 
Base Ball to the Base Ball players 
who read THE COMPANION, we make 


days only: To send the 


Victor League 


BASE BALL, 


sold everywhere for $1.25, to any address for $1.00, 
postage paid. The Victor League Ball is endorsed by 
the leading professional players in various leagues, 
and we guarantee it to be the best Base Ball made. 


$10.50 per Dozen to Clubs, cash with order, Express prepaid. 


$5.25 Half-Doz., cash with order, Express prepaid. 


Remember :—This offer is good only for 30 days, and the re- 
cord of the Victor Bicycle is a guarantee that the Victor Ball is as 
‘ood a Base Ball as can be made. 
ag ay of Victor Athletic Goods — Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, 
solf, 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO,, 


Foot Ball, etc. 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
New York. Detroit. 





the following Special offer, good for 30 


Send for 44-page Illustrated 


Denver- 
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ACROSS THE DESERT. 


Though the French domain in Algeria is of 
magnificent proportions, the portion of it which is 
inhabitable to Europeans is but a narrow fringe 
along the Mediterranean. France has annexed 
the desert as far as El Golea, which is as distant 
from Algiers on the coast, as Detroit is from New 
York; but the climate is absolutely insupport- 
able to Europeans beyond Laghouat, which is 
about as far from Algiers as Syracuse is from 
New York. 

One half of what is officially Algeria is worth- 
less desert, to add to which wouldappear, so far 
as public wealth is concerned, merely like adding 
a minus quantity. But reasons of state, affecting 
the position and influence of France throughout 
northwestern Africa, have made necessary a 
further annexation; and a movement of troups 
toward Tuat, more than two hundred miles 
straight into the desert from the present frontier, 
is announced to take place at an early day. 

At present the whole country about and beyond 
E! Golea is in the hands of a most picturesque and 
artless species of robbers called the Chambas. 
But these Chambas are not the worst enemies 
which the French soldier or traveller must 
encounter when he undertakes to traverse this 
region. 

Resolving to see the Sahara under the most 
characteristic circumstances, I went to El Golea 
from Laghouat, with a very small caravan, in 
the summer time. I had undergone much expos- 
ure in other parts of Africa, and did not expect to 
be greatly incommoded. But I found that desert 
travel, which I had not been accustomed to, was 
even worse than forest travel, with which I was 
familiar. 

I was mounted on a mahari, or maharry, which 
is to all other camels what a horse is to an ox. 
The animal which I rode was capable of travelling 
a hundred miles a day, which is about four times 
what the ordinary camel is good for. And with 
all the frightful travelling, under a burning sun, 
this maharry of mine—he was honored with the 
name of Ali—was the most abstemious beast I 
ever saw. He ate next to nothing, and to my 
positive knowledge he went fifteen days on the 
march, without drinking a drop of water. 

My camel-driver told me that in the winter 
time Ali drank no water at all, but obtained 
enough moisture from the grass which grows at 
that season of the year on some favored portions 
of the desert. The Arabs may well say, as they do, 
that the maharry has “the stomach of a rabbit.” 

I had no sooner started out from Laghouat than 
I had occasion devoutly to wish that I had the 
maharry’s faculty of going without water. I 
saw the drinking water for the journey put into 
bags made of skins. These skins had a repulsive 
appearance to me, and one look at them was quite 
enough to cure me of any thirst which I had at 
the time. 

But we rode out upon the burning desert. 
Before I had gone far, it seemed to me as if I 
were in the midst of a fiery furnace. My face 
burned, my head ached, my throat was parched ; 
it seemed as if some terrible hot weight had been 
laid upon my shoulders. 

I then had recourse to one of those disgusting 
water-sacks, which was grudgingly opened for 
me by an attendant. I touched my lips to the 
water, and my stomach turned. It was very 
warm and it had taken, as I knew it must take, a 
horrible taste in the inside of this receptacle. 

I turned away unable to drink, and rode on. My 
maharry’s long, rapid gait shook me up and added 
to my discomfort. The thirst increased. I knew 
that I must drink or die. 

Once more I brought the caravan to a halt, 
while I demanded water. I was the only Euro- 
pean in the little expedition, and the Arabs were 
not inclined to be over-civil to me. 

“By the sword of the prophet,’’ said the Arab 
who carried my water-bag, “I give you to drink, 
and you will not drink. Do you wish to mock 
me again ?”’ 

In my weakness and desperation, I forgot my 
dignity and the discipline of the caravan, and 
begged the man, quite humbly, to give me water. 
He did so; and this time I drank as copiously as I 
dared of the ill-tasting and ill-smelling water. 

By and by I was informed that a well was not 
far away, and my heart leaped up at the news. 
But alas! I had had no experience with Saharian 
“‘wells.”” This one proved to be a shallow hole in 
which stood a littie very dirty and brackish water, 
still more unpleasant to me than the contents of 
our water-skins. 

Between Ghardaya and the Wady Legguér, Ali 
began, for the first time in forty-eight hours, to 
show some signs of agitation. For a long time it 
had seemed to me that he was a creature utterly 
without thought or sensibility, he plodded along 
in such an unmoved, heedless way through the 
awful heat that he appeared to be a mere machine. 
But now his alarmed attention was riveted upon 
something in the far distance. 

The camel-drivers noticed it, and began to make 
clamorous exclamations in their own language. 


I could see nothing but a sort of added murkiness 
overspreading the brazen horizon in the southwest. 
It was this murkiness which the apparently 
unconscious Ali had been the first to perceive; 
and it was nothing more nor less, as the Arabs 
now assured me, than an approaching simoon. 
We had nothing todo but prepare for it. The 
head camel-driver told me that it was useless to 
dismount and prostrate ourselves, for our state 
would be but aggravated by the heat of the 
ground, and the tendency of the sand in this 
region to whirl along the earth during a simoon 
and heap up into drifts. We must simply turn 
our camels’ tails to the storm, close our eyes and 
nostrils, catch a bit of breath now and then inside 
the hand held clasped over the mouth—and wait 
for it to pass. 

He had hardly completed his directions, and I 
my preparations, before the simoon was upon us. 
It was simply a whirling fire, a pouring rain of 
flame. It wrapped me within and without, like 
a burning blanket. 

In spite of all my precautions, the stinging, 
choking particles of sand were in my nose, were 
in my mouth, were in my throat. My breath 
came in hard gasps, like the spasms of an asth- 
matic patient. At one moment, when it seemed 
to me that I must fall fainting to the scorched 
earth, I had a momentary sense as if I were being 
fused with the hot sand into molten glass! 

I have only a dim idea of how I came out of it, 
or how Ali and I resumed the march. I heard 
him groaning and whining during the storm; but 
the next that I clearly recollect was of observing 
my maharry plodding with long, swinging steps 
across the desert, impassive and mechanical, as if 
nothing had happened, while I was frantically 
begging the man at the water-skin for another 
drink of his frightful liquid. When I reached 
El Golea, my curiosity concerning the desert in 
summer was satisfied to the fullest extent. 

I remained at this frontier post until I had an 
opportunity to join a larger caravan, on the return 
to Laghouat, than that with which I had come 
out, and then returned to civilization in just a 
shade less of physical torment. 

JosEPH MALBRINCHE. 











Sweet and Fragrant 


all the time. Costs 50 per cent. less than 
butter and is heaJthier. Made scientifically. 
That’s 


Gold Churn Butterine 
Gold in Color. Gold in Value. 

It is not an imitation of butter, but a ra- 
tional churning of delicious cream and other 
wholesome ingredients. Try a Sample 
package of 10 pounds for $1.65. 
Express charges to Boston only 1§c., and 25c. 
to other N. E. points. Special discount to 
large consumers. Send in your orders. 

SOLD ONLY PY 


A. WHITE, *”providence, R. 1. 
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There is only 


ONE 





Shredded Codfish! 
That’s Beardsley’s. 


‘* Picked up ’’ by the only process that 
does not destroy the fibre and flavor. 
» Requires no boiling or soaking, there- 
» fore creates no odor. 

Ask your Grocer for BEARDSLEY'S 
Shredded Codfish and take no other. 

J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
179 & 180 West Street, 


10c. a Box. New York. 
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Instant Relief. 


New York City. 
Mr. F. A, BARKER, Gloucester, Mass. 


Dear Sir—It affords me pleasure to express my ap- 


preciation of 


Barker’s Young Cherry Balsam. 


It has entirely cured my daughter of bronchial trouble, 
and has given me almost instant relief when suffering 
with severe coughs. 
in this city it will doubtless find a ready demand. 
Yours very truly, EDWARD C. BESSON. 


Barker’s Young Cherry Balsam sold by all druggists. 


If its usefulness becomes known | 





Suppessay littlle dar- 
lin 


& 
That you broke your 
Dolly's head? 
Could you make it 
whole by crying 
Till your eyes and 
nose were red? 


Oh, no my little sweet- 


eart, 
Such a thing would 
never do; 
You should have your 
papa mendit with 
Le Page’s Liquid Glue. 
Both Dollys and Dollars are saved & 
by the practice of mending broken ar- 
ticles, and it is“found money” ifthe J 
things will stay mended. Le Page’s 
Liquid Glueis thestrongest onearth. @ 
It dries slowly enough for you to I 
make a close joint, and when it is 
“seT’’—there is your Dolly or your 
Dollar, 2 
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“Oh, My Head” 
Oh, My Hea 
What will relieve the pain 

from these common ailments’ 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 


TABLETS. 
Perfectly Harmless. 
Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken 
Better than pills— Dissolve in the weakest stomach 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 
At druggists or by mail 25ce. per box. 
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Samples Free. 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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Has been before the public for nearly 50 years, 
and is still acknowledged everywhere to be 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


For Sale by the Trade in General. 


MANUFACTURED BY 





D. EDDY & SONS, Dorchester District, Boston, Mass. 

















Brooklyn Bicycle Club, writes : 


say a good word for SALVA-CEA. 


magical. I heartily recommend it.’’ 


Subdues Inflammation; 





It takes away at once all the pain and stiffness. 
Salva-cea, after a hard day’s work or walk or ride, will put 
: y I 
you into shape in short order. 


ISAAC B. POTTER, Chief Consul N. Y. State L. A. W. and President 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. 
Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 





Cuarincs and Sore Musc es can't last overnight if you use 


Salva-cea. 


(TRADE - MARK) 


A little 


‘*My desire to render a substantial favor to the Wheelmen of America impels me to 
For that lameness of muscles which comes to the 
moderate rider whenever he attempts a long day’s run, I have found nothing to be com- 
pared with it; while for sprains and bruises its curative and soothing effects are really 


Salva-cea is the best remedy for Sprains, BruisEs, 
STRAINS, SORENESS, Wounps, and easing of Stirr JomNts. 


It relieves pain; 


Allays Irritation. 


At druggists, or by mail. 
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TWO COLD MEDALS. 


Made by WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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Spring Styles. 
Something “TASTY” in Sleeves. 


() business, and is practical as well as fanciful. The moral 
of his sketch is evidently that every good housekeeper 
should have the Ferris Ham and Bacon on hand. 

The best grocers supply them. , How delicious, appetizing 
and healthful they are for the Summer months ! 

‘Our constant aim is to make the Ferris Brand the Best 
in the world.” If you wish the Ferris Curings don’t be put 
off with something that costs the Grocer a little less. That 
may suit him, but does it suit you ? 





not carry Ferris Hams and Bacon regularly, you can have your orders filled to your entire satisfaction by sending them to 
The S. S. Pierce Company, or Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, Boston; or Park & Tilford and Acker, Merrall & Condit, New York, 
but the really Leading Grocer in every smart town can also furnish them.’’ 
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